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Throughout its long and useful life, a Mack truck 
pays off in greater money savings for its owner be- 
cause of less repairs and less time out...extended 
mileage life and lower ton-mile costs. 

But that’s not all. Even when it comes to trade-in 
time, you'll find that a Mack truck continues to pay 
off...in higher resale value. 

That’s a fact — consistently proved by impartial 
surveys among independent used truck dealers. These 
hard-bitten experts invariably report that Macks are 
worth more — because they know they can always 
get more for a Mack. 

Higher Mack resale value is a direct result of the 
extra stamina and longer life built into a Mack truck. 
There’s more value in a Mack at the end... because 
there’s more value in it to start with. Prove to your 








Mack keeps paying off 




















own satisfaction what “Built Like A Mack” means 
in greater savings — all the way. Write or call your 
nearest Mack branch or distributor. 


TRUCKS 





ee Outiast them all 


Mack Trucks, Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for 





service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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More Telephone Service 





for More People Than Ever Before 


A Report of Progress from the 
1951 Annual Report of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Again in 1951 the Bell System ren- 
dered more service than in any previous 
year. An even larger number of tele- 
phones (2,070,000) was added than in 
1950 or 1949. Telephone conversations 
reached an all-time high. 

More than a billion dollars was ex- 
pended for new construction. Never- 
theless, demand for service continued 
to run ahead of this tremendous build- 
ing program, and the load on lines and 
switchboards increased as the year 
went on. 

National defense was—and continues 
to be—our task of first importance. This 
is an extremely big job, for military 
and civil defense communication needs 
today are even more varied and exten- 
sive than in World War II. 


Improvements in Service 


The average telephone was made 
even more dependable—more free from 
mechanical failure or imperfect opera- 
tion—than at any time in the past. 

More and more voiceways were pro- 
vided in 1951 through coaxial cable and 
radio relay systems. Operators were able 
to dial many more Long Distance calls 
straight through to the distant tele- 
phone. In November, an important trial 
of Long Distance dialing by customers 
began in Englewood, New Jersey. Tele- 
phone service to farmers continued to 
expand rapidly. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Telephone rates that produce a rea- 
sonable profit will always be essential 
to good service, and good service is vital 
to our national life. 


Our ability to attract and protect 
the savings of investors and keep on 
doing a better job in the future depends 
fundamentally on good earnings and 
good credit. 


Financial good health is the basis for 
real economy in rendering service, for 
it enables the Bell System to invent, 
develop, finance and install the new and 
better facilities which improve service, 
partially offset rises in costs caused by 
inflation, and save the public money. 


A Reasonable Rate Program 


While increases in telephone rates 
have varied for different classes of serv- 
ice in different places, on the average 
they have amounted to only about 
twenty per cent since 1940, and the 
average increase per telephone is less 
than five cents a day. 

At the end of the year there were 
648,500 Bell System men and women— 
an increase of about 46,000 over 1950. 
More than 220,000 employees have 
been with us ten years or more, 142,000 
have served twenty years or more, and 
94,000 have completed twenty-five or 
more years of telephone work. 


Good Service with Good Spirit 


The men and women of the Bell 
System are its greatest asset. They 
served the nation well in 1951. Their 
ability and good spirit are the founda- 
tion for confidence in the years to come. ' 
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TO THE GREAT MIDWEST 


Good Crops in 1951 


AGAIN BRING NEW WEALTH 








In 1951, a year of good although not record crops, 
the Great Midwest maintained its century-old leadership as the No. 1 
agricultural producer of the United States. As always, this supremacy 
was particularly impressive in the four rich farming states served by 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota 
harvested 1,264,307,000 bushels or 42 per cent of 
the corn crop . . . 645,615,000 bushels or 50 per 
cent of the oats . . . 10,257,000 bushels or 48 per 
cent of the rye . . . 16,059,000 bushels or 48 per 
cent of the flaxseed . . . 146,788,000 bushels or 
52 per cent of the soybeans . . . 23,104,000 tons 
or 21 per cent of the hay . . . and vast quantities 
of wheat, barley and other cash and feed crops. 





In 1951, harvests of soybeans and hay were the 
second largest in the nation’s history. All crops, 
though damaged somewhat by excessive moisture, 
were large and, with prices generally good, added 
new wealth to the farm prosperity of the Mid- 
west; and new importance to the four M. & St. L. 
states as a great consuming market and an ideal 
location for progressive industries served by a 
transportation system second to none. 
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Inside the Shell 


“INSIDE INFORMATION’ is one of the 
most frequently-heard phrases in and 
around Wall Street. The words con- 
note sly hints dropped by a corpora- 
tion executive, quick telephone calls 
from the boardroom just after the 
directors have met. 

Forbes’ idea of a corporate “inside 
story” is quite different. Take, for 
instance, the story of Shell Oil Com- 
pany on page 18. 

The Shell piece was scheduled 
late last December, but it was early 
March before a ForsBes man got 
within gushing distance of the com- 
pany’s boardroom. During January, 
the two Forbes editors who were to 
do the legwork stuffed themselves 
with oil industry statistics. Shell 
Oil’s asset growth, its operating prof- 
it, its return on invest- 
ment, its batting aver- 
age of exploratory wells 
brought in, its capital 
expenditures, and _ its 
dividend record were 
compared with those of 
oils Big Sixteen and 
also with industry aver- 
ages. 

Fieldwork started on 
February 8, when ForBEs’ twosome 
took off their bifocals and took off for 
New Orleans. During the next 17 
days the two men—sometimes to- 
gether, sometimes split up—visited a 
Shell production platform in the Gulf 
of Mexico; sat down to chow with a 
drilling crew on an LST; talked sci- 
ence with Shell’s Ph.Ds in its Hou- 
ston, San Francisco, and San Joaquin 
valley labs; talked shop with produc- 
tion men at the Ventura field 60 
miles from Los Angeles; talked union 
shop with refinery men at Houston; 
visited Shell’s butadiene plant at Tor- 
rance, California; had a three-hour 
session on labor relations with man- 
agers of the company’s Wilming- 
ton and Dominguez refineries; and 
talked sales turkey with marketing 
men en route. 

To digest their notes, ForBrs’ 
fact-foragers took a 34-day train trip 
from Frisco to New York instead of 
a 4-day plane ride. Each pecked a 
typewriter in his own compartment 
during the best hours of each day, 
reshaping their scribbled notes to 
make two stories: one on manage- 
ment and economics, one on people. 

At the New York end of the line, 
the two typewritten sheafs were laid 
aside while the corporation’s top 





brass was interviewed: Industrial 
Relations VP “Red” Walker, labor 
relations man John Quilty, develop- 
ment economist Bruce Harbottle, 
financial VP Chester Peet, and finally 
Shell president “Max” Burns. By the 
first week in March, notes on these 
talks were ready.to be collated with 
the field stories. The senior editor 
gathered up his half-ream of type- 
written “takes,” retired to his Long 
Island study, and came out with a 
long, exhaustive version. This was 
set up in type, and the galleys turned 
over to editorial research for fact- 
checking against Forses’ own files 
and with Shell's public relations 
people. As a check on the spirit of 
the story, the editor who wrote it 
lunched with executives of two com- 
peting oil companies in 
New York to discuss 
such items as the op- 
timum percentage of 
crude production to re- 
finery runs and the best 
way to sell gasoline to . 
a mass market. 

After being bucked 
around the shop to 
other senior editors, the 
story was revised and cut to about 
one-quarter of its full length. The 
unpruned 25% is the printed story in 
this issue, 

This story carries no chatter about 
Shell’s latest oil strike in the Willi- 
stori Basin, which lifted Shell com- 
mon from 70 to 80 in a single Wall 
Street week. (It’s too early to tell 
how much oil Shell can get out of 
Montana and the Dakotas, how 
much it will cost to produce, pipe- 
line, refine and market.) Nor does 
it contain any hint of secret processes 
by which Shell can revolutionize 
the gasoline or chemical industries. 
(Shell’s chemical sales amount to 
less than 10% of total volume, and 
in any case its chemical production 
is directly dependent on petroleum 
throughput.) It turns out to be very 
largely a story about people. 

Not every big board corporation 
will make its innards available to 
Forbes, as Shell did. But a story on 
how people manage other people is, 
in our opinion, the kind of “inside 
information” investors need to know 
most. In the long run, the way a re- 
finery man feels toward his company 
is probably more important than the 
way Wall Street momentarily feels 
about dusters and gushers. 














Any office 
can havea 


Postage Meter 


® Jn fact, anybody who mails 
letters, no matter how few or how 
seldom, can use the DM. It’s a 
desk model postage meter, little 
larger than your telephone. 

® But it prints postage like any big 
meter ... the right stamp for any 
kind of mail, right on the envelope, 
With a dated postmark, and your 
own small advertisement if you 
like... Even handles parcel post. 
And has a moistener for sealing 
envelope flaps. 





® Can be set for as much postage 
as you want to buy .. . protects 
postage from loss, damage, theft... 
accounts for postage automatically. 
It’s a great convenience. Anybody 
can learn to use it in a few minutes. 
@ Ask the nearest PB office to show 
you the postage meter you need ... 
or send the coupon. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
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Offices in 93 cities in the 
. S. and Canada 
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PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
1715 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free booklet on the DM. 
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THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





It must confound believers in “scien- 
tific” business management to be con- 
fronted with Spring. Suddenly with 
the vernal equinox, Spring comes boil- 
ing down the Business Pipeline to stir 
the blood and set awry all the calm, 
cool logic of prediction. 

How is it the same wool that just a 
year ago brought $3.50 or more a 
pound today sells for less than half the 
price, though the available supply has 
not changed significantly nor have hu- 
man needs? More than any Spring 
since 1949, business was struggling 
with such human imponderables, real- 
izing anew that they are what make 
business enterprises, as uncertain in 
their outcome as the risks of nature in 
germinating a seed from its hoard of 
vegetable capital. 

As variable and as cagey as late 
March weather, last month most finan- 
cial forecasters blew both hot and cold. 

Typical of the gloombound are the 
nation’s retailers. March rounded out 
one full year since retail sales started 
showing a persistent lag in 12-month 
comparisons. No final, precise figures 
are available yet, but informed guess- 
ers say that, over the year since last 
April, retailers’ physical volume fell off 
10%, dollar volume about 5%. Food and 
drugs are the notable exceptions. 

Actually the current gloom is as syn- 
thetic as the retailers’ former prosper- 
ity. By any normal standard, retail 
sales are good, quite good. Just not as 
good as they have been. Hence the 
mourning. 

One basic trouble is epitomized in a 
brief obituary notice in the Detroit 
Free Press: it records the untimely 
death of one Cash Money, survived 
only by Cash, Jr., Dollar and Penny. 
Documenting the fact is the Institute 
of Life Insurance, which points to an 
$8 billion jump in personal debt in ’51. 
Outpaced by a big $2 billion was the 
increase in personal assets: cash or 
equivalent. 

The big wallop of taxes hurt cor- 
porate pocketbooks almost as badly as 
individual spenders. Worthington 
Pump’s Hobart Ramsey makes that 
quite clear in his annual report. He 
warns that Worthington may not have 
the ready cash to meet June tax pay- 
ments, might have to go to the banks 
for it. 

But the saddest tale was told by the 
Lapinski brothers, partners in Lapin- 
ski’s Grocery, Raymond, Oregon. Peter 
Lapinski took a full page ad in the 
local paper to tell of his plight: 

“This is my reason for selling a busi- 
ness that is successful and not in debt. 


§ 


—— 


My business increased $100,000 over 
last year. I hit the 60% bracket, which 
means I have to pay $20,000 more for 
the year 1951. Then on top of that, I 
have to pay a penalty for not estimat. 
ing correctly for the $100,000 increase 
in business.” 

“With such a tax load, I am not able 
to accumulate any reserve and there 
is no incentive to be in business any 
longer. So I quit.” 


Soft goods soft 

An old story by now is the despera- 
tion of textilers, now well into their 
second year of acute depression. One 
New York cotton yarn dealer frankly 
admitted that he just goes out ringing 
doorbells in the feeble hope of catching 
an occasional “sleeper.” Worsted cloth 
weavers are faring no better. Even at 
cut prices—and some of the cuts run 
deeply below costs — garment makers 
refuse to order until they have re- 
tailers’ orders in hand. And retailers 
just aren’t ordering. 

Result is that more layoffs continue 
to hit the mills, American Viscose alone 
closing down four rayon plants for “at 
least” two or three weeks. Competitor 
Celanese slowed down construction of 
a new plant to a languid walk, doesn’t 
know when it will pick up speed again. 

Spotlighting the heavy havoc wreaked 
among the textilers more strikingly 
than anything else was the collapse 
of usually-stable rayon filament fiber 
prices last month. Tennessee Eastman 
set off the fireworks by slashing its 
prices as much as 19%—by far the most 
drastic price cuts in its entire history. 
Immediately, Celanese and American 
Viscose followed suit, forcing smaller 
producers to follow. Commented one 
industry old-timer: “When the fiber 
makers get hurt, then things are really 
bad.” 

But Pacific Mills’ Henry Bliss hope- 
fully thought he had spotted “encour- 
aging signs,” and Textron’s Royal Lit- 
tle said he looked for a pickup in the 
second half. Skeptics, recalling too 
many earlier hopes that proved un- 
founded, guess that textiles have yet 
to hit bottom. 


Gags in steel 

Other soft spots continue to spread 
in commodities. Steel, which only 4 
short while ago was on the gover- 
ment’s critical list, is one. Demand is a 
lot less lively than anybody had ex- 
pected, and steel men for once aré 
worrying about prices. It’s not a gag for 
counter-propaganda purposes against 
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How you can help conquer CANCER 


Year after year, the outlook for con- 
trolling cancer grows brighter. Scien- 
tists are learning more about how and 
why cancer occurs, and are developing 
new methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. In addition, centers for the early 
detection of cancer are being increased, 
additional hospitals devoted exclusive- 
ly to its treatment are opening, and 
greater numbers of doctors are being 
trained to combat cancer more effec- 
tively than ever before. 


As a result, hope for greater gains 
runs high. Even now there is progress 
to justify this hope. For example, if di- 
agnosed early and treated promptly and 
correctly, authorities say that 98 percent 
of cancers of the skin, 80 to 90 percent 
of cancers of the breast, and 85 percent 
of cancers of the rectum are curable. 
Cancer of other parts of the body also 
is being treated with greater success. In 
fact, it is estimated that some 70,000 
lives are now saved each year from can- 
cer—lives that, not so long ago, might 
not have been spared. 


According to the American Cancer 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Society, present cure rates could be 
doubled if thtbse who develop cancer 
would seek medical help in time. This 
calls for greater public knowledge of 
cancer— particularly its possible ‘“‘warn- 
ing signs.’”’ While the symptoms of this 
disease are variable, no one should de- 
lay seeing the doctor if any of the fol- 
lowing signs occur: 


1, Any sore that does not heal promptly. 


2. A lump or thickening in the breast or else- 
where. 


3, Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
4, Any change in a wart or mole. 


5, Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swal- 
lowing. 

6. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 

7, Any change in normal bowel habits. 

(Pain is not usually an early symptom of cancer.) 
These “‘warnings” are NOT sure signs 

of cancer. In fact, relatively few people 

who have such symptoms are found to 

have the disease. Yet they indicate that 


something is wrong, and that the doctor 
should be consulted. Should his exam- 


ination reveal cancer, prompt treat- 
ment with X-ray, radium, or surgery — 
used separately or together—will great- 
ly increase the chances for cure. 


Moreover, since cancer may start 
without any “warning signs” at all, 
periodic medical check-ups may help 
to safeguard against it. Such examina- 
tions are especially important for peo- 
ple aged 50 and over. 


Doctors say that this important pre- 
cautionary mieasure should never be 
neglected, even though a person may 
feel perfectly well. In this connection, 
the experience of cancer detection cen- 
ters—which examine only seemingly 
healthy people—is reassuring. These 
centers report that only one out of 
every 100 people examined has cancer 
and, since the disease is usually de- 
tected early, the chances for cure are 
greatly increased. 

Today, by facing the facts about 
cancer, overcoming fear of it, and act- 
ing promptly when the disease is sus- 
pected, cancer may be controlled or 
cured in many cases. 


Please send me a copy of 


your booklet, 452-F ‘‘What 
You Should Know About 


Al 
1) 


Cancer.”’ 

















labor's demands. Steelmen are really 
worried that important customers will 
gag on increased prices. 

Specialty steels are still in short sup- 
ply, but the pressure that boomed steel 


imports is off. Importers say ware- 
houses and piers are jammed with “tre- 
mendous quantities” of many types of 
foreign steel, and some are selling at 
substantial discounts. This could be 
particularly hard on smaller steel pro- 
ducers, who did relatively better than 
the biggies last year. Meanwhile, NPA 
is clearing channels to let more steel 
flow to civilian users. 

Long is the list of other commodities 
on the down escalator. Despite sharp 
drops effective April 1, natural rubber 
still goes for 10c above the Singapore 
price. When the Government quits the 
rubber business entirely in August, it 
is unlikely any such differential will 
long remain. Stockpiles of tires are 
very substantial and synthetic rubber 
is plentiful. 

Even copper, one of the worst trou- 
blemakers for the allocators, is in 
easier supply. Lead rationing being 
ended, no squeeze exists. Aluminum 
producers are notably more reluctant 
now to expand as much as they had 
planned earlier. About the only com- 
modity to show a sharp increase in de- 
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Visit Colorado's bustling cities 
and towns and learn why Colo- 
rado is the nation’s newest, and 
richest industrial frontier. 


tomes) Industrial Colorado...a 
careful analysis of resources 
and development possibili- 
ties of this state for expan- 
sion and decentralization. 
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mand is federal bureaucracy. Employ- 
ment in the Executive branch of gov- 
ernment is at its highest peak since 
War II, expanded last year a flat 15%, 
says Arkansas’ Senator McClellan. 


Propped prosperity? 

Taking a seasonal squint at the eco- 
nomic weather, the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men’s Henry H. Hei- 
mann saw some evidence of storm 
clouds, nevertheless predicted fair 
Spring weather. Though he thinks the 
present state of business prosperity is 
“synthetic,” he doubts that it will be 
liquidated in an election year “even if 
increased deficits are necessary to keep 
it alive.” 

Heimann’s main points “too much 
talk about the scarcity of certain ma- 
terials of a strategic nature; a good 
many signs of a general lowering of 
prices and sales.” Did businessmen 
have a right to be worried? Snorted 
Heimann: “Businessmen have to realize 
that they can’t go at high speed all the 
time. There must be periods of recu- 
peration, and of proper correction.” 
How about the morose mood of many 
company officers? “We ought to be 
thankful for these slowdowns, instead 
of bewailing them. The truth is that a 
recession is developed not in spite of, 


Enjoy the most delightful vaca- 
tion of your life in America’s 
year-around mountain play- 
ground, Colorado’s Rockies. 


Colorful Colorado, 54 pages of 
ideas and information for your 
Colorado Vacation...@ guide to 
scenic, recreational and sports 
activities in natural color.. 


Executives: Write for these Two Booklets 


Address Your Inquiry To: Colorado Department of Development, 
Room 726, State Capitol, Denver 2. 


Colorado Climate...The Magic Ingredient 
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but because of, our high standard of 
living. You can no more avoid peaks 
and valleys in a free nation’s economy 
than you can avoid breathing.” 

Puffing on a_ philosophical pipe, 
Heimann had some sharp comments 
about “economists who deal in statis. 
tics.” Said he: “They either seem un. 
aware of, or unable to evaluate, the 
impact of human psychology on our 
business life. It is a fact, however, 
that the attitude of mind in a short 
range recession is perhaps the factor 
most responsible.” 


The psychological front 

The indeterminate psychological fac. 
tor also fascinated the Research Insti- 
tute of America, which sent out iden- 
tical questionnaires to 2000 executives 
and an equal number of industrial su- 
pervisors. Comparing the results, RIA 
discovered that the straw boss and the 
big boss were miles apart in their no. 
tions of what are major problems fac. 
ing industrial management. 

For example, the foremen believe 
their fourth most serious problem is 
working under pressure; their bosses 
rank that thirteenth. Only 65% topside 
thought supervisors needed guidance 
in how to get along with the boss; a 
good 80% of the supervisors themselves 
worried about just that. 

Other glaring differences of outlook 
cropped up. Foremen, more than any- 
thing else, wished they knew how to 
read workers’ minds to find out what 
bothers them; management wrote that 
problem down to fourth importance. 
Executives’ first concern was to im- 
prove supervisors’ skill at giving or 
ders; the straw bosses ranked it fifth. 

Management were much more con- 
cerned with ways to pare costs than 
were foremen: they rated it the third 
most crucial item while foremen put 
it in seventh place. Moreover, noted 
the RIA, supervisors in commercial of- 
fices were far less concerned with 
costs than those in plants. Concluded 
the Institute: “It seems that a cost 
campaign in the office, as well as in 
the factory, is long overdue.” 


The feminine touch 

Spring burst out with the usual signs 
of feminine fancy and a certain nostal- 
gia. Cory Corporation (coffee-makers) 
was like any other mere male, willing 
to go to any length to please the fe- 
male. Marketing a new stainless steel 
coffee brewer that will make two to 
six cups of java at a time, Cory’s 
president, James W. Alsdorf, whis- 
pered the usual sweet nothings of 
Springtime romance, including refer- 
ence to the new gadget as “exciting.” 

And while all ‘over the nation the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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“Isn't she a beauty? You know / 


those four engines on these brand-new 
Super-6 Clippers turn up 10,000 
horsepower. 





‘Yep, but what's more important, 
they'll be flown by Pan American's 
experienced flight crews. 





“Mary, now we can afford to go! 
Let's make our reservations on 


(Sx The Rainbow this noon.” 


J 














“John, darling, let's take 
The Rainbow to Europe on our honeymoon 


ae . i 
it sounds like so much fun! PE er 
$486 Round Trip 


Service starts May 1st. Don’t be disappointed... 
many flights are already heavily booked on The Rainbow 
—Pan American’s new Clipper* Tourist service to 
Shannon, London, Paris and Frankfurt. 

It’s a pretty remarkable thing, isn’t it, that Pan 





“Ever since the war I ve wanted to visit American has been able to bring down transatlantic 
my brother and sister in the Old Country. fares as much as ONE-THIRD—while the price of 
Now, on The Rainbow | can afford it!” everything else seems to be going up? 


And equally important to you is the fact that Pan 
American will operate only brand-new Douglas Super-6 
Clippers on its Rainbow service. A whole fleet of 
these high-speed, pressurized Clippers will be ready 
to serve you this summer. What’s more, they’ll be 
flown by Pan American’s experienced Flight 
Crews—who know the Atlantic so well. 

You save up to $225 over First-class round trip 
fares. Attractive in-flight meals at low prices. 

Make your reservation now! Call your Travel Agent or— 


Pan AWVERICAN 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





If Stalin could pick our next President, 
his selection would be —————-? 


Assuredly it would NOT be Eisen- 
hower. 


He is the candidate best equipped to 
checkmate Russia. 


Isn't this one reason for plumping for 


the General? 


Our Justice Department would do bet- 
ter to go after bureaucratic crooks than 
reputable corporations. 

Is McGrath a misfit? 


Consumers are spending rationally, not 
overspending. Good! 


Truman is still intent on all-out spend- 
ing. Bad! 


Looks like a Republican victory in No- 
vember. 


That would, should foreshadow sounder 
times, a more solid, genuinely prosper- 
ous America. 


Taxes are our worst cancer. 


Harry Truman is proving no effective 
surgeon. 


New Hampshire did not furnish him 
any beneficial “eyewash.” 


Strikes strike at defense. 


Those who incite them are questionable 
patriots. 


Keep controls down to a minimum. 
Avoid needless unemployment! 


Wall Street, happily, is keeping its 
head. 


Good stocks still constitute the most at- 
tractive media for investment. 


Trans-Atlantic bookings are breaking all 
records. 


Reflecting easement of tension among 
Americans. 


Possibility: Revolution in Russia. 


Production—and still more production— 
is essential to our national strength. 


Produce! 


—B.C.F. 


WALL STREET 











Down Wall Street way there is a brisk 
little man worrying about what kind of 
propaganda Russia is going to use at 
the Olympic Games this summer. 

Robert S. Byfield, who owns a Stock 
Exchange seat and was the Street’s 
“ambassador” at the UN General As- 
sembly meeting in Paris last fall, has 
privately pondered these issues since 
1919 when he was held a Red Army 
prisoner in Hungary. He has been pub- 
licly eloquent on the subject of Soviet 
propaganda and the need for Wall 
Street counter-propaganda since one 
night in 1949 when he was asked by a 
Town Hall meeting to argue against 
Leon Keyserling and Congressman 
Wright Patman the negative of “Are 
Corporate Profits Too High?” 

In the three years that have passed, 
Robert Byfield has taken every oppor- 
tunity to point up the fact that Wall 
Street is ideologically illiterate, that it 
doesn’t even know that it’s being at- 
tacked. He feels too few Streeters are 
articulate outside the financial commu- 
nity, that too few are aware of such 
threats as Communist stooges repos- 
ing in Wall Street firms or of the dis- 
torted statistics issued by such groups 
as the Labor Research Association. He 
has studied these issues over a lifetime, 
owning one of the most comprehensive 
private collections of literature on 
Communism and Capitalism. 

Says he: “Wall Street must fully 
realize that its ‘semantic’ position is un- 
enviable and that it has allowed it- 
self by default to be used as a revolu- 
tionary symbol by the Kremlin and all 
other enemies of Capitalism. . . . In 
the mass mind its activities are among 
the least attractive and most feared of 
any in the capitalistic system.” 

Appraising current issues affecting 
the Street, Robert Byfield doesn’t see 
things working in the traditionally cap- 
italistic manner. 

“Corporate profits are too low,” he 
reiterates. “The Excess Profits Tax is a 
delight to the Marxists and largely po- 
litical. Even though net profits have 
stood still for four years, pretax profits 
have risen almost 50% since 1947. Cor- 
porate tax liability has absorbed all of 
the gain and a little more. This has 
been a tax collector’s market rather 
than a corporate investor's market. It 
has meant that while in 1947 corpora- 
tions were able to plow back $12 bil- 
lion of earnings into new plant, prop- 
erty and equipment, by 1951 this fig- 
ure shrunk to $8.6 billion.” 

During this period, total national in- 
come rose from $198.7 billion to $276 
billion and employee compensation 
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from $128 billion to $178.1 billion. “If 
this state of affairs continues much 
longer without a simultaneous decline 
in the commodity price level, certain 
definite results will ensue. Net earnings 
will not be sufficient to maintain a 
healthy volume of reinvestment. This 
possibility cannot be ignored in any 
long-term appraisal of common stock 
prices.” 


Win with Williston 

Wall Streeters would rather talk 
about the Williston Basin than about 
the Dow. And while they are on this 
subject they are quick to point up the 
consolation prizes. What they mean is 
that if you don’t happen to be a lucky 
direct owner of Amerada, Shell or 
Northern Pacific, indirect participation 
in this bounty exists for many an in- 
vestment trust holder. As of Decem- 
ber 31 last, the Lehman Corporation 
held 80,000 shares of Amerada, U. S. 
& Foreign Securities 75,000, along with 
73,000 held by its subsidiary U. S. & 
International Securities. General Amer- 
ican Investor's holdings amounted to 
41,000 shares, Tri-Continental Corp. 
held 25,800 shares, and National 
Shares held 10,000. 

Even little-known, unlisted Ohio 
Match holds in its portfolio 167,500 
shares of Northern Pacific, one of the 
biggest blocks of that issue in existence. 


Politics?—No! 

Nobody but nobody on Wall Street 
would like it mentioned that the elec- 
tion might have any effect on the cur- 
rent market. Yet while “Win With Ike” 
buttons sprout on corporate lapels, the 
anti-Taft stories make their rounds. 
Sample: One of the Senator’s class- 
mates tendered him an exclusive din- 
ner at “21.” But instead of dropping 
the usual hint for campaign money 
Taft urged the conservatives to be- 
come ward captains and doorbell ring- 
ers. Consensus: Bob was decidedly not 
their man. 

For the most part the Street seems 
to have taken Eisenhower to its heart. 
Beyond the purely emotional appeal is 
the calculated belief that Eisenhower's 
policies would continue present pat- 
terns of defense spending and _ re-ar- 
mament. Hope is also held that a 
harder money policy would be forth- 
coming. This is evident, some say, in 
the recent performance of gold stocks. 
Of course, the softening in commodity 
prices has also had its effect in the 
boosting of gold issues and the hope 
that a Republican might allow gold to 
be sold on world markets has helped. 


Forbes 
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Sales, less Discounts, Returns and Allowances ............ 
Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General and 
Administrative Expenses ...............ccc.:ccsssssesesseseeeoes 
Copeman TRO oasescsasessesnsesessisessstnsccenscas 
Other Income and Expense (net) 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EARNED SURPLUS 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1951 With Comparative Figures for 1950 














Interest on Long-Term Debt .... 
Amortization of Debenture Discount and Expense 
CS a Die ale LOOPED SE ; 








Income before Taxes on Income ................c0c.cscseseeseseeee 





Provision for Federal Income Tax . 
Provision for Federal Excess Profits Tax.................. 
Provision for State Income Taxes .................c000-0000 


NOR ORIN Oa... cocansheajuieeahebabooda 
Earned Surplus at beginning of year ...................00.0:++- 


Dividends on Preferred Stock ($7 per share).......... 
Dividends on Common Stock (1951, $1.50 ) per 
share; 1950, $1.85 per share), < ace 


Earned Surplus at end of year .....0..........cecsccsessesseeseeseeees 





Depreciation provided—1951 $815, — 07 

















1951 1950 
$188,447,430.83  $167,936,931.43 
176,034,189.06 154,552,502.91 
$ 12,413,241.77 = $ 13,384,428.52 
92,233.22 291,632.96 
$ 12,321,008.55 $ 13,676,061.48 
$ 1,034,700.63 $ 839,272.50 
30,058.56 12,611.27 
312,777.08 191,409.53 
$_1,377,536.27 $  1,043,293.30 
$ 10,943,472.28 $ 12,632,768.18 
$ 5,302,000.00 $ 5,087,000.00 
286,000.00 ,000.00 
229,000.00 244,000.00 
$ _5,817,000.00 $ 5,895,000.00 
$ 5,126,472.28 $ 6,737,768.18 
27,372,160.03 25,476,604.10 
$ 32,498,632.31  $ 32,214,372.28 
$ 686,000.00 $ 686,000.00 
3,669,426.91 4,156,212.25 
$  4,355,426.91 $ 4,842,212.25 





$ 28,143,205.40 


$ 27,372,160.03 





* 1950 $703,831.25 











CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1951 With Comparative Figures for 1950 
LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 1951 


Cash in banks and on hand .................. $ 7,530,826.46 $ 5,933,736.34 


1950 CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable—banks ..................2....-. 
































1951 


$ 26,000,000.00 $ 18,700,000.00 





1950 
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Accounts receivable—trade (less Accounts payable—trade . 3,405,015.63 3,235,630.11 
reserves 1951, $639,172.85; Twenty Year 3% Debentures wend 
1950, $686,508.30) 8,952,647.07  9,075,919.78 a : — _ YOAT) onceeessssssssen . a cue 
Other accounts and notes receivable ... 448,284.60 425,947.34 CENCE TRACES pap ptede OSD, 75U- 
imei rao foal a Sil 
Leaf tobacco .....-.cc:ennennnnrninne 88,118,881.73  74,585,495.96 = cometh | Taran sees 29976043 21025635 
weaeaeed stock and 1 revenue 9,124.404.40 6.013.436.71 Dividends, etc.—funds on deposit, contra 666,212.75 1,126,785.34 
GED. ccssccnssscccocestcesccnsssecssssscecessseeses . . x A * le Total t liabilities ...... {ihe 37,935,519.13 31,116,017.4 
Materials and supplies... 4,752,392.55  3,862.248.15 ae 2 Si : : 
Special deposits—contra ..................... 666,212.75 1,126,785.34 LONG-TERM DEBT: 
Twenty Year 3% Debentures, due 
Total current assets ........ en $119,593,649.56 $101,023,569.62 October 1, 1963 ($600,000 in ie ail 
PROPERTY PLANT ea. | eee 
AND EQUIPMENT: so aannan on tn an, 
As adjusted December 31, 1932 by ean ees) 1500000000 
authorization of stockholders, plus sub- 506 Gold Bonde i August 1, 1951. ad 6,195,450.00 
— additions at cost, less aa Total long-term debt . $ 31,000,000.00 $ 22,795,450.00 
Less: Reserves for depreciation 7,141,605.80 6,698,748.90 CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Total property, pens and Capital Stock: 
equipment ............ $ 14,200,835.33 $ 12,734,785.94 bay yoo Preferred, par value 
share: 
BRANDS, TRADE MARKS AND Authorized 99.756 shares 
IN ois ns sisisscceesscciencs $ 1.00 $ 1.00 Issued 98,000 shares ; $ 9,800,000.00 $ 9,800,000.00 
DEFERRED CHARGES Common, par wes $10 per share: . 
: Authorized 5,000,000 shares 
Prepaid insurance, advertising and Seah as 496,281.89 aeet 24,962,818.90 22,466,818.90 
taxes . $ 680,323.69 $ 595,652.70 Paid-in Surplus ............ he 3,643,852.64 1,237,030.01 
Unamortized debenture discount. and Earned Surplus, as per statement 28,143,205.40 — 27,372,160.03 
expense REED ACN TE 450,361.04 63,254.60 ($19,872,160.03 not available for cash 
Miscellaneous . eel 560,225.45 370,212.56 pet nae oan a — 
ovisions of debenture indenture 
Total deferred denen veveee $  1,690,910.18 $ 1,029,119.86 Total capital stock and surplus $ 66,549,876.94 $ 60,876,008.94 
$135,485,396.07 $114,787,476.42 $135,485,396.07 $114,787,476.42 
We'll be giad to send you a copy of our illustrated 
Annual Report for 1951. P. Lorillard Company, Other Products 
18 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y . 
errs ‘ stn Cigarettes 
AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS - ESTABLISHED 1760 ae 
Smoking Tobaccos 
FRIENDS 
INDIA HOUSE 
Cigars 
HEADLINE 
VAN BIBBER 
BETWEEN 
THE ACTS 
Chewing Tobaccos 
BAGPIPE 
HAVANA BLOSSOM: 














ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N, Y. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 


Other taxes . 


Net income 
Total taxes 





__ Annual Report 
will be sent upon request 


Stockholders at end of year 


Employees 


Earnings 
Sales and operating revenues in 1951 were the highest in the 
Company’s history and approximately 23% above 1950, the 
previous high. Income for 1951, after all expenses but before 
Federal income and excess profits taxes, increased by 44%. 
Federal income’ and excess profits taxes increased over 100% 
and net income decreased slightly less than 2%. 


Construction 


Construction expenditures in 1954 aggregated $45,231,000, 
almost twice the amount for 1950, and are expected to be sub- 
stantially larger in 1952 if necessary materials are available. 


Major growth projects on which substantial expenditures 
were made in 1951 include new plants to produce synthetic 
phenol, synthetic benzol and a high grade wax, roofing ma- 
terials and nitric acid, as well as expansion of existing facilities 

‘ for the manyfacture of chlorine and caustic soda, ammonia, 
sulfuric acid, soda ash and coke. 


Projects in early stages of construction include new plants 
for chlorine, caustic soda, aluminum sulfate, phthalic anhy- 
dride, ethylene oxide, ethylene glycol, and sulfuric acid. 


From the end of 1945 to December 1951 expenditures in 
connection with the Company’s construction program aggre- 
gated $226,000,000 and were financed without recourse to 
borrowing or issuance of additional capital stock. 














Dividends paid 


Sales and operating revenues .. . 
Interest, dividend and other receipts 


Total receipts 
Income before Federal taxes 
Net income ... 


Federal income and excess profits taxes 


Property Account 
Current Assets .. .., 
Investments, Deferred Charges and Other Assets 


Current Liabilities ......... 
Depreciation and Other Reserves 
Capital Stock and Surplus 


OPERATING DIVISIONS 


Per share of common stock — 








1951 1950 
ii ait $502,027,000 $408,042,000 
oe < 4,882,000 4,404,000 
mb, 8 PP ae eye $506,909,000 $412,446,000 
eee $ 106,708,000 $ 74,035,000 
oe eer eeh P 40,549,000 41,212,000 
hascid 66,159,000 32,823,000 
i Me ly i ROP 12,731,000 10,005,000 
Frias pnd nphietee tons 26,569,000 26,569,000 
EEETA 4 rebel baie « cule $4.58 $4.65 
cibecetecanesth Chinas ane 8.91 4.84 
Pet deidsevesethsares 3.00 3.00 
Dec. 31, 1951 Dec. 31, 1950 
A a ae $470,958,000 $432,504,000 
apree Han 220,734,000 200,851,000 
26,737,000 25,868,000 
fora ete 92,871,000 57,643,000 
TR 353,770,000 343,771,000 
hes aie ola 271,788,000 257,809,000 
adeeb asininaten' 26,800 23,800 
A eB OTOL IN 28,000 26,000 


Research 


Because of the vital role played by research in maintaining 
the Company's progress, continued efforts are being made to 
expand and strengthen the research arm of the business. 
Despite the current shortage of technical personnel, research 
staffs have been increased and a new Central Engineering unit 
has been established to aid in commercialization of new devel- 
opments. Research facilities have also been enlarged and 
improved, and a new building particularly designed for pilot 
plant work was completed during the year. 


Research was continued on synthetic fibers, plastics and 
intermediates, and several projects reached the pilot plant 
stage. Progress of research on other products and processes 
also made it possible to proceed with a number of commercial 
installations, the most important of which are mentioned 
under Construction. 


Investments and Securities 


Investment in U. S. Government securities increased 
$2,817,000 during 1951 to $52,621,000 at the end of the year. 
There were no material changes in other securities. Items 
carried in the Marketable Securities account, representing 
all items owned by the Company which are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, had a book value of $30,057,000 
on December 31, 1951. Market value on that date was 
$76,067,000. 














BARRETT GENERAL CHEMICAL NATIONAL ANILINE SEMET-SOLVAY SOLVAY PROCESS 
DIVISION DIVISION DIVISION DIvIsION DIVISION 
wll > yy 
Ge site 
Nitrogen 
Chemicals, Resins and Plas- | Acids, Alums, Sodium | Dyestuffs, Food Colors, | Coke and By-Products, | Alkalies, Chlorine, Calcium 
ticizers, Coal-tar Products, | Compounds, Insecticides, | Intermediates, Synthetic | Coal, Gas Producing Ap- | Chloride, Nitrogen Prod- 
Building and Road Mate- | Laboratory and Reagent | Detergents, Pharmaceuti- | paratus, Wilputte Coke | ucts, Methanol, Formal- 
Tials, Fertilizer Materials. | Chemicals. cals. Ovens. dehyde. 
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Yardsticks 

There are Wall Streeters. who feel 
that the current market is acting on 
dividend records rather than on earn- 
ings. One of these is Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis’ Harry D. Comer, 
who says: “We have to get used to new 
rules in measuring the safety of divi- 
dends. Formerly when dividends were 
twice covered an investment was con- 
sidered safe. Nowadays things are dif- 
ferent. Many dividends are more secure 
than a quick comparison of earnings 
coverage (after taxes) might seem to 
indicate, An important factor in this 
direction is the high tax rate on cor- 
porate incomes, paradoxical as_ that 
may appear. With tax rates so high, 
the government will have to absorb the 
lion’s share of any likely shrinkage in 
this year’s pretax profits.” 


Per Usual—Pro & Con 

Opinion is sharply divided regarding 
the warmth of reception accorded the 
tremendous volume of new financing 
that has been offered in recent weeks. 
There appears an insatiable public de- 
mand for the romantic, the dramatic in 
medium-priced equities. It’s the more 
prosaic equity and debt offerings that 
have required super-salesmanship. 

Comparing the present with the 
height of 1946’s bull market and the 
relatively large number of new issues 
offered at that time, this market seems 
a good deal more receptive. There is 
strong indication that individuals have 
larger savings, that they are willing to 
put these to -work. 

How much longer this quite effec- 
tive demand will continue is hotly de- 
bated. Some believe that the process 
of digesting March-April financing will 
hold the market at steady to lower 
levels at least until mid-year. 


Talk to the bankers 

Off-the-record they are saying they 
don’t really expect tax relief though it 
would be a help earningswise. . . . Only 
a very few banks, we hear, are reaping 
the benefits from growing trusteeship 
accounts and even in these cases 
higher operating costs are holding the 
gains to lowish levels. . . . A declining 
demand for corporate loans is expected 
in the second half of this year... . 
Contrary to what some Street houses 
believe, it is held unlikely that the 
government will offer a $10 billion 
chunk of 3% bonds in a single offer- 
ing this year. Bankers see sporadic new 
government bond offerings but doubt 
that all these will total $10 billion 
during 52. As for the 3% interest rate, 
they hold it will have little immediate 
effect on marketables except to encour- 
age shorter maturities and more favor- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 
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Which of these 
4 dangerous ideas 


do you have? 


(Any one of them could put you out of business) 






1. Think your accounts receivable will 2. Think an old safe or any safe without 
always be there? Risky idea! Fire leaves the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. label 
many a business with records in ashes ... will guard your records against fire? More 
doors closed for good. likely, it will act as an incinerator in a fire. 


dex oneee- eee ge 





3. Think a fireproof building is sure-fire 4. Think your fire insurance would cover 
protection? Actually, such a building just every loss? Not unless you can prepare a 
walls-in a fire that starts in your office... proof-of-loss statement. Could you, without 
makes it even hotter! your records? 

Better face this fact squarely: 43 out of every 100 businesses that lose their 
records by fire never reopen! Don’t risk it. Find out how little it costs to pro- 
tect your business records—and your business future—with a modern 
MOSLER RECORD SAFE. It’s the world’s best protection certified by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 


IF IT’S MOSLER... IT’S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe “”” 


Since 1848 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage 
Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Consult classified so se directory for name of the Mosler dealer 
in your city, or mail coupon now for informative, free booklet. 


THe Mosier Sare Company °* Department FB-4, Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me free booklet giving the latest authentic information on how to protect 
the vital records on which my business depends. 


TOPS PECCTTer Terr rr rrerrrrirrrir rrr rrr rrr rrr reer ee PORTIONS... cc cccccccscvesccccccces 
ees bedded andi Qi Nar deens raw detdevusdicisbvdbl clddbevescuccesedededneosesescesecte 
PPR a danke powh ens hivesys es casasecedercudaedaresdeeachschxoetatonbbadhsdeanseaiadeeaiags 
es eteievecesncvpoucswrasineverereuowererneveurewereryvivecss ZONE... 650% STATES 65 cores reuse 

















HIGHLIGHTS 


OF THE 


40T4 ANNUAL 
REPORT 





Commercial 


Gross Receivables acquired by its Finance Companies, Earned 
Premiums of its Insurance Companies and Net Sales of its Manu- 
facturing Companies were larger than for any previous year in 


the history of the Company. 


Consolidated balance sheet as of December 31, 1951 


$ 66,159,758.15 


$8,834,641.19 


690,026,042.80 


19,557,476.44 





ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash in banks and on hand ....... ooed 
Marketable Securities: 
U. S. Government Obligations....... $ 74,398,664.77 
Other Marketable Securities......... 15,068,553.91 
$ 89,467,218.68 
BRED TNEITED 2. cccccescecccccedoces 632,577.49 
Accounts and Notes Receivable: 
Motor and Other Retail and “‘F.H.A.” $443,073,595.21 
Motor and Other Wholesale......... 146,867,915.21 
Open Accounts, Notes, Mortgages and 
Factoring Receivables............ 91,974,914.87 
Direct or “‘Personal Loan”’ Receivables 40,241,438.55 
Sundry Accounts and Notes......... 3,226,539.89 
DEAL Een heck Oa seuss 00e ee $725,384,403.73 
Less Reserves for: 
Unearned Income. .............+5+ $ 23,477,398.65 
Losses on Accounts and Notes... ... 11,880,962.28 
Total Reserves .........sceseee0. $ 35,358,360.93 
Other Current Assets: 
Trade Accounts and Notes Receivable 
“Manufacturing Companies”. ..... $ 7,358,150.90 
Premiums Receivable-‘‘Insurance 
Companies”. ..........sscceeeene 295,636.26 
Inventories-“‘Manufacturing 
ET hain cechscsnesovebe 11,903,689.28 
Total Current Assets......... 


FIXED AND OTHER ASSETS: 
Land, Buildings, and Equipment 
“Manufacturing Companies” ........ 
Company Cars—used by Representatives 
Cash Surrender Value Life Insurance. . . 
Repossessions—at depreciated values... 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Prepaid Interest and Discount......... 
Prepaid Insurance and Expenses. ...... 


$ 8,031,852.02 


$864,577,918.58 


1,329,660.04 

93,086.19 
495,133.61 9,949,731.86 

$ 2,852,949.66 
1,222,548.15 4,075,497.81 





$878,603,148.25 





a activities of Commercial Credit Company are operated 
through three divisions, consisting of its Finance Companies, 
Insurance Companies and Manufacturing Companies. 







COMMERCTAL 


Wen 


Credit Company 


BALTIMORE 
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LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Notes Payable—Unsecured Short Term; 

Accounts Payable: 
Credit Balances of Manufacturing and 
Selling Agents 
Dt i tigenewivealedtnesesonebs 
Due Customers only when Receivables 
are collected 


UNEARNED PREMIUMS— 
“INSURANCE COMPANIES” 
RESERVES FOR: 
Losses and Loss Expense— 
“Insurance Companies” ...........5 
Fluctuations in Security Values........ 
Canadian Exchange Fluctuations 


UNSECURED NOTES: 
Notes, 234% due serially—1953-1957... 
Notes, 3!4% due 1961 
Note, 3% due 1963 


9,442,460.54 
10,619,485.41 


7,626,545.86 


SUBORDINATED UNSECURED NOTES: 


Se MDG sc cccevecessecscece 
Notes, 3.95% due 1964 


MINORITY INTEREST 
IN SUBSIDAIRIES...........0+0 ’ 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Common Stock—$10 par value: 
Authorized—3,000,000 shares 
Issued and Outstanding— 2,278,843 full 
shares and 130 shares of fractional scrip 
Capital Surplus 
Earned Surplus 


$455,073,500.00 


27,688,491.81 
28,909,084.55 
3,015,893.15 
19,358,156.49 
$534,045,126.00 





A few facts, as of December 31, 1951 and 1950 





CONSOLIDATED OPERATIONS 
Gross Finance Receivables Acquired 


Net Sales of Manufacturing C: 





Net Income from Current Operations, before 


United States and Canadian Income Taxes.... 


United States and Canadian Income Taxes. . 
United States Excess Profits Tax 


Gross Insurance Premiums, Prior to Reinsurance 


GESER PABGTED 0c ccccccesccsccsescccccesons 


eeeeeeeeee 


Salaries, Wages, Commissions ........++++++ 


1951 1950 
..-. $2,783,942,471 $2,346,583,865 
41,604,516 42,739,802 
ove 99,115,875 84,992,183 
eves 118,941,880 106,138,880 
44,937,240 41,022,804 
sees 24,223,353 19,869,293 
sees 1,000,000 1,300,000 
oeee 46,625,518 43,059,111 





NET INCOME 
Finance Companies 
Insurance Companies 
Manufacturing Companies 
Net Income from Current Operations 
Net Income per share on Common Stock 
United States and Canadian Taxes on 


Income—per share. ..........++sssee008 ecece 
Book Value per share—Common Stock. ..++i+00% 


Detailed Report is Available Upon Request 
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More than 300 Offices in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


31,371,410.93 
$ 5,703,274.26 
406,184.71 
130,496.18 6,239,955.15 
$ 41,500,000.00 
40,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 131,500,000.00 
$ 25,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 50,000,000.00 
62,063.94 
$ 22,789,730.00 
38,042,919.93 
64,551,942.30 125,384,592.23 
$878,603,148.25 
1951 1950 
eoess $11,873,474 $10,925,044 
eoves 3,265,108 5,397,361 
ceees 4,575,305 3,531,106 
seuve $19,713,887 $19,853,511 
seoce $8.65 $8.64 
11.06 9.28 
55.01 61.02 
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FACT AND 


‘‘With all thy getting, get understanding” 


COMMENT 








NOT “EYE-WASH”: AN EYE-OPENER 


Instead of “eye-wash,” to use President Truman’s charac- 
terization, the New Hampshire primary proved an eye- 
opener. It revealed, among other things: (1) Truman has 
lost in the eyes of many whatever luster he ever had; (2) 
General Eisenhower has captured the fancy of many Amer- 
icans; (3) Senator Taft is hardly regarded, even by his 
most ardent boosters, as a sure-fire winner. 

This writer long has had great admiration for Taft’s un- 
wearying public services, regards him as the preeminent 
member of the Senate. But Taft does not possess a par- 
ticularly captivating personality, radiates little magnetism, 
except among those who know him intimately. Indeed, I 
reluctantly cannot but doubt that he could lick Truman next 
November if they were the Presidential nominees—and the 
general understanding is that Harry Truman would enter 
the lists if Taft were selected, whereas the intimations are 
that Truman would back away 


by B. C. FORBES 


Could there be any more compelling, more convincing 
reason for you and me and other freedom-loving American 
citizens to go all-out for General Eisenhower's nomination 
and election? 


CANADA, CONTINENTAL CORNUCOPIA 


On my very first vacation in this country, I hied to 
Canada, which had always impressed me as ranking next to 
the United States in possessing opportunities for ambitious, 
aggressive young men. What I then saw in my travels from 
Toronto to Montreal and Quebec—also what I saw in later 
trans-Canadian trips—deeply impressed me. 

Lately the Dominion has blossomed more impressively 
than any other land on the face of the earth. Its oil dis- 
coveries are passing comprehension. Its richness in metals 
is unfolding daily. The vastness and value of its forests 
become more spectacular. Canada’s field crops last year 

approximated the unprece- 





from competing with General 


dented value of $2,000,000,- 


Eisenhower. Forbes Magazine 000. Industrial productiun 
80 Ftith Avenue P 
New York 11. NB mounts almost miraculously. 


Otter of the Publisher 


WHICH WOULD 
STALIN PREFER? 


Ask yourself: “Which can- 
didate would Stalin prefer to 
see nominated, elected, Eisen- Sirs 
hower or Taft?” To ask the 
question is to answer it. Right- 
ly or wrongly, Senator Taft 
has created a very widespread 
impression that he more or less 


ment has been 
tors. 


Federal Judge old R 


whereas it is inconceivable that prosecution maneuver 


America’s Number One Gen- 


OPEN LETTER 


The Honorable J. Howard McGrath, 
United States Attorney General. 


Events daily reveal. that you Justice Dopert- 
notoriously lax ferreting ; 
flagrant wrongdoing by Federal income tax collec- 


You have been less lax in instituting pros- 
ecution of taxpayers, individual 
highest esteem of the ph. ee + 
°. rican people re - 
: “Siar edly excoriated the Government's handling 
leans towards isolationism, suit against a large group of investment b 

concerns. One example, instigated by a recent 


"This is the most tremendous waste of time 1 
ever heard of. I just can't stomach it...I am 


The total population is un- 
der 15,000,000. Potential and 
revealed wealth per capita in- 
calculably stirs the imagina- 
tion. 

I have often wondered why 
more Britons (as well as 
others) haven't over the years, 
and particularly since World 
War I, migrated to this con- 
tinental cornucopia. No other 
land offers more limitless at- 
tractions to individuals and 


and corporate. 


of its 


eral of the Army, Dwight D. venting Cw gg RR — families willing to work, eager 
Eisenhower, would bow his May the suggestion be made to you, Sir, that to get ahead. While it is true 
knee one inch to Soviet’s arch- Bther crinihal atte by Federal euployess) s that British farm workers, as 
dictator. here stots. Progent, Administration into nation- well as farmers, have reached, 


. ' 
nized that the supreme menace Wa per eee 


confronting the United States 
and all other free nations is 
Communism, should it not be the De 
the cardinal objective of Amer- 
ican citizens to elect as Presi- 
dent the one man_ best 
equipped to counteract Com- 
munism, the one man _ the 
Kremlin would most dislike to 
see chosen as America’s Chief 
Executive? 


March 13: 
fense Program. 
on a Voluntary B 
T 
retary Saryer's ac 


ing your tactics. 





° ee . cy devote less attention to harass and prosecut- 
Since it is universally recog- ing industrial enterprises Ang | building up 


Please ponder this headline in the N. Y. Times, 


"Honors Accorded 188 Business Men. U.S. Pre- 
sents Certificates of Service for Contributions to 
Luncheon Held in Capital. Sar- 
yer Praises Wi — of Executives to Give Tine 

Se 


he American peerte will endorse Commerce Sec- 
ion rather than yours. 


Please exercise timely statesmanship by alter- 


under unparalleled Socialistic 
handouts, a higher standard of 
living than in prewar times, 
Canada, in my judgment, 
promises a better, more stable, 
more remunerative future for 
Mother Country agricul- 
turalists. 
Canada’s population is cal- 
culated to increase percentage- 
wise more than that of any 
other prosperous country. 
Would I be adjudged ridic- 


Very truly yours, 


More 
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ulously old-fashioned were I to venture the thought that 
Canada and Canadians have flourished because they have 
deserved to flourish, because they have toiled diligently, 
because they have observed an exemplary code of ethics, 
because they have “lived right”? 


* 
To get up, never give up. 
* 
CHEER UP! BUCK UP, AMERICANS! 


Yes, America today is sorely beset. The morals of our vast 
army of public servants have sunk to deplorable depths. 
Political, bureaucratic graft shocks every right-minded citi- 
zen. Knavery never before was more lethally wedded to 
political appointees. Scandalous conditions, which flourished 
locally under Pendergast in his bailiwick, Kansas City, Mo., 
where Harry Truman was nurtured by his all-mighty boss, 
have today permeated the nation as never before. 

Admittedly, ‘tis a sad, sad spectacle. 

But, happily, Americans face opportunity for emancipa- 
tion from such shocking sordidness. On November 4 you, I, 
every voter can help to inaugurate a new, very different, 
more creditable era. 

Rarely have I enjoyed perusing as rousing, inspirational 
message to Americans as that voiced by President W. Alton 
Jones, brilliant head of far-flung Cities Service, in his com- 
pany’s New Year address to its 21,000 employees. It has 
bucked me up so much that I cannot refrain from quoting 
extensively from it, because I believe it will buck up you 
and millions of the rest of us now worrying over our na- 
tion’s future. Extracts: 

Any national stock-taking should include the fact that the 
United States of America is no more completed than it was 
in the covered-wagon period; that the Great Adventure, which 
began with Jamestown and Plymouth Rock, is a serial story. 
Exciting chapters are yet to be written. 

It should include the fact that ours is a solid and endurable 
bit of real estate, peopled with men and women who like to 
stand on their own feet; who would rather help than be helped; 
who abhor pauperism under whatever political label it is dis- 
guised; who have faith in themselves and their institutions. 

Our inventory should include such items as: 

The United States is still a good risk, despite the ravages of 
three wars and two major depressions, since the turn of the 
century. 

It is still a good risk despite the temporary markdown of 
morality. 

It is a good risk because native common sense will sooner or 
later realize that the profligacy of an Uncle must be paid for 
by the nephews. 

In the asset column is the fact that the passion for progress 
in commerce and industry did not end at mid-century. It will 
persevere, and outstrip the record of 1900—1950, in which 

—jobs increased faster than the population. 
—the physical volume of goods increased five times. 
—the hours of labor were reduced 25%. 

Finally, any prospectus must take into account the 60,000,000 
gainfully employed. They are the ones who give America its 
life and expression. They are the American standard of living 
in the flesh. 

And where shall we look for them? Not under any one banner 
of organization!—but in the neighborhood drug store, the small- 
town “emporium,” the village shoe repair shop, the tonsorial 
parlor, the corner delicatessen, the hole-in-the-wall fruit stand. 
They are scaled to Main Street, to Fifth Avenue. They are the 
Chrysler Corporation, United States Steel, Montgomery Ward. 
They are Smith’s meat market, White’s theater, Brown’s variety 
store. ; 

They hold and maintain two national assets: faith and courage. 

Only black pessimism can see America’s future as one of 
despair and disintegration. 





FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


The downward spiral of the French franc, and the con- 
stantly weaker position of the British pound, are wallet- 
hitting reflections of the immense problems both these 
nations are now struggling to solve. France has a succession 
of governments that hardly stay in office long enough to 
learn their ministerial duties; a multiplicity of splinter 
parties makes any government a hodge-podge of compro- 
mises on principles and problems. Britain’s financial plight 
continues to excite concern, 

But recently the London Herald carried this front-page 
comment, which I think pinpoints the problem, and points 
to the solution: 

“If a Stalin or a Hitler sat in Downing Street today noth- 
ing would be easier for him than to solve our economic 
problems. A few penal decrees and the thing would be done, 

“The miners would dig more coal on pain of imprison- 
ment. The farmers would be collectivised—or starved. We 
should all work long hours, lead drab lives, and be lucky 
to live in two rooms. 

“All we could do would be to obey orders—or else. . . . 
Thus the Dictator would prove that there was nothing in- 
curable in crises. 

“The British people would fight to the death against such 
« solution. We have preserved our freedom in two deadly 
wars, and we are never going to give it up. 

“But we must prove that what a Dictator could do we 
can do for ourselves in our own way. We must show that 
we still believe in our democracy and ourselves. 

“The position of Britain and her possessions is so essen- 
tially sound that it really needs very little extra effort to 
restore the pound and improve our own standards of living. 
Just a little more work—a little less ease, for a time. 

“If the financial crises deepened and the bottom dropped 
out of things it would not be from any failure in the cur- 
rency, but from a failure in ourselves. 

“We cannot speak for France, but we can for Britain. We 
are sure the heart of this country is sound, and that the 
people will not fail.” 

There are few things on God’s earth which people with 
a will cannot accomplish no matter what the apparent ob- 
stacles. History, properly viewed, offers proof aplenty. 

—MALCOLM FORBES. 





WHAT IT COSTS TO EAT IN N.Y.C. 


The cost of eating “out” in New York City has become 
staggering, has ballooned at least 100%, in most instances 
more. This is true even of low-priced eating places. In 
higher-class restaurants and hotels menu price tags have 
skyrocketed still more. 

When dining at one of New York’s widely-known restau- 
rants the other evening, I pocketed a menu. When I first 
dined here three decades ago, one of my favorite dishes, 
boiled beef, cost around $1. Today, $3. Here are samples 
of today’s prices in this same place: 


SS So ees A's os $4.50 Sirloin Steak ....... $5.50 
Large Lobster ...... 6.00 Minute Steak ....... 4.25 
fe eee 2.25 Hamburger Steak ... 2.50 
Bacon and Eggs..... 2.00 Filet Mignon ....... 6.00 
Calf’s Liver ........ 2.50 Baked Potato ....... 40 
DEE Scacecece's 40 RD cavaaest ests 50 
Baked Apple ....... 50 Asparagus tips ...... 15 
Cup Coffee ........ 25 Lettuce Salad ..... . 00 


Fight inflation! 
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How did we make out in 1951 and where 

did our dollars go? If you'd like to know, here are 
facts about Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Company and its family of companies. 


e The cement industry shipped 
more cement than ever before. 


e@ We shipped 11.3% more ce- 
ment than in 1950. This addi- 
tional volume came from new 
capacity and from higher rates 
of operation of old capacity. 


e Cement prices are still low in 
relation to those of other com- 
modities. They are 33 points 
under the index for all commod- 
ities and 78 points under that 
for the building material group. 


e Our net income was 7.3% 
more than for 1950 despite a 
volume increase ot 11.3%. Sub- 
stantial increases in Federal in- 
come taxes held down net in- 
come. 


e Our total income from sales 
was $24,350,375 out of which 
we paid necessary expenses as 
follows: 


For fuels, materials 
and supplies...... $ 5,610,061 
Forservices purchased 2,968,913 
For taxes of all kinds. 4,537,384 
For wear and tear and 
depletion......... 1,194,783 


$14,311,141 
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...f0 our neighbors and friends 





After paying these expenses we 
had left $10,039,234 which was 
divided among employees and 
investors as follows: 


Employees got.68%.$ 6,769,247 

Investors got...16%. 1,639,045 

We kept in the 
business....16%. 1,630,942 


$10,039,234 


e Hourly paid employees got an 
average wage increase of 10.4% 
plus a 30% increase in non-wage 
benefits. The cost of non-wage 
benefits represented an addition 
of 12% to the payroll for pro- 
ductive work. 


e Common shareowners got the 
same return on their invest- 
ments as for 1950. 





All of the facts 
presented in this ad- 
vertisement are ex- 
tracted from our An- 
ua Report for —_, 
you are interest 

in details, we'll be NAME 
happy to send you a 
copy of the com, 

Report. Simply in 
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e We put into operation a new 
million-barrel-a-year cement 
plant at Brandon, Mississippi, 
and an addition of a half million 
barrels to our capacity at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


e We spent $8,528,698 for prop- 
erty additions and improve- 
ments, including the cost of the 
new capacity additions. 


e To help finance heavy ex- 
penditures for additions we bor- 
rowed another $5,000,000 on a 
long term basis and sold 50,000 
common shares to the public. 


e After all capital expenditures 
we added $601,323 to our work- 
ing capital. 


Se Se eae eae ee eS SS SS SS eS SS eS SSeS SS ee we 


Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., Dept. R 

20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Please send me a copy of Marquette’s Annual 
Report for 1951. 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company 


General Office: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Sales Offices or Operations in: 


ST. LOUIS « MEMPHIS « DES MOINES + NASHVILLE « CHATTANOOGA «+ JACKSON (MISS.) 
OGLESBY (ILL.) 


e COWAN (TENN.) «© CAPE GIRARDEAU (MO.) ¢ BRANDON (MISS.) 
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SHELL’S GAME: 


or, how to make friends and influence profits 


In Texas, where the Humble Oil Com- 
pany produces twice as much oil as 
anybody, the men of Shell Oil Com- 
pany have a saying: “Be it ever so 
Humble, there’s no place like Shell.” 
The phrase is more truth than punnery. 
Only in one of the 40 states where 
Shell sells—Oregon—does it come close 
to being the leader. Unlike Gulf and 
California Standard, it builds no super- 
service-stations with gleaming porcelain 
steel canopies. Unlike the Texas Com- 
pany, its national advertising boasts no 
$70,000-a-week Milton Berle. Unlike 
Jersey Standard, it is not known out- 
side the oil trade as a big-league re- 
searcher with big-league executive 
names. Hardly anybody, for example, 
is aware that General Jimmy Doolittle, 
the pint-sized soldier-genius who led 
the 1942 raid on Tokyo, has been a 
Shellman since 1930. Shell’s publicity 
policy is one of calculated humility. 

To the security analyst, Shell com- 
mon might also appear modest, if not 
“ever so humble.” Over the last decade, 
Shell's assets have increased 82%—some- 
what less than the average for the top 
16 oil companies (86%). Over the last 
15 years, Shell’s profit margin has aver- 
aged 23.8%; for the 30 largest oil com- 
panies, the average is 23.5%. These co- 
incidences are not freaks of statistics. 
In 1950, when gross operating income 
of the top 30 went up 11.6%, Shell’s op 
income exactly matched that increase. 
Although sixth in sales volume, Shell’s 
capital expenditures were exceeded by 
nine companies in 1950, by seven in 
1949. It turns out that Shell’s ultra- 
conservative accounting methods under- 
state both assets and profits. But on the 
record, the analyst would suspect that 
madcap growth is as foreign to the 
current Shell management as the Eng- 
lishmen and Dutchmen who own 65% 
of its stock. And he would be right. 

As the spawn of the sophisticated, 
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PoOonagaussecaaenin a 
SHELL MARKET HISTORY: Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of Sinclair Oil, Cities 
Service, Atlantic Refining, and Phillips 
Petroleum. Solid lime shows yearly 
market midpoints of Shell Oil. 


sagacious Royal Dutch/Shell Group 
which produces 11% of the world’s oil, 
Shell in the U.S. has made conserva- 
tism pay. In net return on investment— 
the ultimate payoff—Shell’s 14.4% for 10 
years equals that of Jersey Standard. 
It is topped in this respect only by 
Cities Service—which has been liquidat- 
ing its public utility assets—and by 
Continental—which produces more than 
enough crude (110%) for its own re- 
fineries, and profits accordingly.* 


No beef on the books 


Moreover, this liberal profit return 
has not been achieved by “liberal” 
bookkeeping. Last month, 30 miles 
from the Mississippi's mouth, Shell 
abandoned an 8,500-foot dry hole un- 
der the Gulf of Mexico. To achieve this 
profitless puncture, a gang of 50 rough- 
necks, derrickmen, drillers and engi- 
neers had worked, in two 7-day shifts, 
for two months. When they eased their 
slot-bottomed LST off the empty well- 
head, the men of Rig 10 left $300,000 
of lost “intangible development costs” 
behind them. In Shell's Rockefeller 
Center office, this amount was charged 
off against current earnings—not against 
capital expenditures. The meals, mus- 
cles and maintenance expense of Oper- 
ation No-Oil will not bob up on the 
books next December 31 as capital as- 
sets. Among the majors, only Sun and 
Continental, along with Shell, write off 
these intangibles against earnings. This, 
to be sure, is something of a drag on 
the profit margin. Figured as a per- 
centage of gross, Shell’s 7.4% net over 
15 years does not measure up to the 
industry average of 9.8%. But the stated 
assets contain no water along with the 
oil; the book value of a common share 
is not beefed up by the brisket con- 
sumed by roustabouts who brought in 
no production. 

More often than not, however, Shell’s 
exploration people do bring in produc- 
tion, as evidenced by the company’s bil- 
lion-barrel reserve which represents 
about one twenty-fifth of the U.S. 
proved total. And Shell’s marketing 
people bring in dollars for the com- 
pany’s gasoline, fuel oil and chemical 
products, as evidenced by last year’s 
sales volume—over $1 billion. The com- 
ing-out of Shell as a_ billion-dollar 
beauty at age 39 is no accident of birth, 





*In 1951, about 75% of an integrated 
company’s profits came from its crude pro- 
duction, the rest from refining and market- 
ing oil products. During years of slack 
petroleum demand, when refining and 
marketing do well to break even, 100% of 
net profit may come from crude. 
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although the company’s first 10 years 
were financed by the international oil 
aristocrats of Royal Dutch/Shell. Its 
legacy from London and The Hague is 
not, primarily, wealth or a secret form- 
ula for sniffing out oil; it is the ability 
to manage and influence people as a 
necessary prelude to making money. 

The genesis of this managerial savvy 
began in 1903 in the Dutch East Indies, 
where three oil powers—John D. Rocke- 
feller’s Standard Oil Trust, the Royal 
Dutch Company for the Working of 
Petroleum Wells, and the English Shell 
Transport and Trading Company—were 
butting against each other for crude- 
producing properties. Partly to counter- 
act the massive competitive pressure of 
Standard, and partly to relieve their 
own sore noggins, the Britons and the 
Dutch put their heads together. Shell 
T & T, which had ships, associated with 
Royal Dutch, which had crude produc- 
tion. In 1911, the U. S. Supreme Court 
dismembered the Standard Trust, put- 
ting Rockefeller on the defensive in his 
own country. The next year Royal 
Dutch/Shell took the offensive, opened 
a small marketing company in Portland, 
Oregon, and started to spread down the 
Pacific coast. 

To influence Americans to lend it 
money, to persuade Americans to buy 
its products, and to manage its Ameri- 
can employees, the new entry needed 
twice as much psychological savvy as 
the next management. Shell was for- 
eign-owned; therefore, reasoned Cali- 
fornians and Oregonians, Shell was sus- 
pect. The notion of a job-creating cor- 
poration as a community asset, what- 
ever its ownership, was conspicuously 
absent in the entrepreneurial atmo- 
sphere of western states which had 
simply exchanged gold rushes for “land 
plays.” Shell agents roamed the coun- 
tryside offering to paint farmers’ barns. 
for free; their aim was to “color-condi- 
tion” the market with their company’s 
red-and-yellow hues. By way of psycho- 
logical warfare, the competition dubbed 
Shell “the Yellow Peril.” It was, in that 
quarter of the U.S., the worst of all 
possible epithets and the easiest to re- 
member. Shell perforce laid off the 
barn-painters. 

Despite the jingoistic opposition, 
Shell managed to bring together a 
group of loyal oil hellions, who in turn 
managed to bring in their share of pro- 
ducing wells. One of them, a Stanford 
tackle named Frank Rehm, became a 
legend in the Dominguez, Brea and 
Ventura oilfields. Now in his 36th year 
with Shell, Rehm is Vice-President of 
Industrial Relations for the Pacific 
Coast Area. Despite the partly honorific 
handle, Rehm looks like a grey-maned, 
tobacco-chewing lion in a double- 
breasted suit. An inspired copywriter 
would probably deseribe him as an oil- 
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SHELL’S RIG 10 ON THE GULF: 


man’s oilman; in any case, he is of the 
breed that doesn’t mix well with water. 

Since the era of lions and hellions, 
Shell’s development of men has been 
much more precise and methodical than 
its development of oil properties. The 
present formula is simple: engage 
people at 25 or so, start them on a der- 
rick platform or salesman’s beat, marry 
or discard them within a year, keep 
their pay raises modest and gradual, 
and compensate for this with generous 
savings contributions and retirement, at 
60, on 40% of final pay. The result of 
this policy is a uniquely stable work- 
force of 31,000, supervised by 27 vice- 
presidents who are themselves more 
like stable, competent senior employees 
than brilliant wielders of executive 
lightning. To return to statistics: the 
average Shell VP is 50 years old. With 
10 years of work between him and re- 
tirement, he has 26 years of Shelling 
already under his belt. The odds are 
8 out of 5 that he was born in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, 1 out of 4 on the Pacific 
Coast. And it’s a 1-2-8 chance that he 
got at least a bachelor’s degree before 
starting with Shell as a roustabout, 
clerk or counterman. 

In their length of service, compara- 
tive youth, and “no place like Shell” 
attitude, the senior men are typical of 
their 31,000 charges. Of every 100 
Shell men, 12 have 10 years or more 
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with the company, 11 have over 15 
years, another 11 have 20 years plus, 
six are quarter-century men and one is 
a 30-year man—a total of 41 veterans 
of a decade or more per hundred. To 
mark the stages of Life with Shell, the 
management awards gold trademarks— 
a plain 13-ribbed pecten® for 10 years, 
a ruby-studded one for 15, an emerald 
for 20, a diamond at 25 and an extra 
diamond for each five years thereafter. 
To outsiders, this graded jewelry com- 
pares with Sunday School medals with 
attendance bars, but Shellmen wear 
them with pride. They may joke about 
FOFWAWS,} but they take their trin- 
kets seriously. Recently a new member 
of the publicity department set up the 
annual Houston banquet for 10-year 
men and made the mistake of appearing 
for dinner. Noticing his lack of a shell 
pin, a two-diamond man bluntly asked: 
“What the hell are you doing here? 
You can’t eat dinner with us.” 
Shellmen are not attached to their 
outfit by shell-shaped tie clips alone. 


* Scientific name for Shell’s trademark, 
stemming from the 1890s, when the British 
parent company sold souvenir scallops 
along with imported kerosene. 


+ Short for “Fouled-up Old Fussbudget 
With A Watch,” referring to the gold 
watch that goes with the 25-year diamond- 
studded gold shell. 
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DRILL SUPER JOHN PITMAN: 
even without color-conditioning, a dollar’s worth of green in every barrel 


Even before Pacific Coast activities 
were consolidated, before War I, into 
Shell Company of California, the com- 
pany had set up a Provident Fund for 
its salaried people (hourly men were 
included in 1944). Employee savings 
up to 10% of salary are matched by the 
corporation, and the total put into a 
conservatively-invested portfolio. After 
20 years, a $300-a-month man can walk 
off with a $14,000 boodle plus his re- 
tirement pension. This red-and-yellow 
financial rainbow makes Shell almost 
immune to the talent piracy which is 
an accepted custom of the oil business. 
Its quits are the industry's lowest. Last 
year at California’s Ventura field, a fed- 
up derrick man stomped into the office 
to announce: “I’m gonna hang up my 
hat.” After leaving his locker key and 
badge on the personnel manager’s desk, 
he stopped, picked up key and badge, 
slammed his tin helmet on the floor 
and growled: “Damn that Provident 
Fund!” He is still pulling his shift on a 
Ventura monkey platform. 

According to Peter Lakin, a three- 
diamond man who is now senior VP 
for the Pacific Coast area, Shell marries 
its employees young because “it works 
better that way.” In his 35 years as 
clerk and salesman, Lakin has seen an 
occasional man of 35 to 40 fit into 
Shell’s first-name family, but “after 40, 
never.” Once in the company, however, 








rewarded with a barbed-wire fence 
around the derrick platform; even land 
lessors couldn’t get one word from 
Shellmen as to what was happening. 
Local rage boiled over, and an Elk City 
publisher came out with a banner head- 
line, TO HELL WITH SHELL. By this 
time the Houston area chief, A. J. Gal- 
laway (now the New York VP over ex- 
ploration and production), had to look 
to its community relations. Since Elk 
City folk wouldn’t so much as talk to 
Shellmen, Gallaway imported oil-paper 
journalists to act as go-betweens and 
persuade the citizens that Shellmen 
weren't really hellmen. Helped by 
Shell’s discovery of a 100,000,000-bar- 
rel pool, the rampaging Oklahomans 
were converted. In token of his change 
of heart, the embattled publisher car- 
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ried a biographical sketch of a Shell 
employee every week for two years 
running—only after an expensive but- 
tering-up campaign which involved 
numerous “inspection trips” by top ex- 
ecutives to Elk City (pop. 5,021). 

It is to Shell’s credit that its current 
community-relations efforts have not 
made an extreme swing from tight hole 
to press-agent gusher. Most of its “in- 
stitutional” advertising is placed in local 
newspapers, and none of its 57 varieties 
of radio show is national in coverage. 
In a quiet but persistent way, Shell has 
become the biggest motion picture pro- 
ducer in the oil business; most are 20- 
minute offerings designed for high- 
school audiences. Last year some 9,- 
000,000 people saw them at a cost 
which compares favorably with that of 
other media. 

The big community relations gambit 
—a move designed with an eye to mar- 
keting as well as making friends—is 
“travel education.” To help people 
learn while they motor, a Shell am- 
bassadress of goodwill is literally kept 
on the road. Appearing on a TV pro- 


gram here, at a PTA meeting there, 
Carol Lane—a kind of Betty Crocker of 
the gasoline business—advises wander- 
lusters how to pack, how to keep the 
kids in the back seat happy, how to 
run a “college in your car.” On a re- 
cent Houston TV program sponsored 
by Battlestein’s, a local store, Miss Lane 
allowed herself to be introduced as 
“travel director for Shell Oil Company,” 
didn’t mention Shell again during the 
entire 30-minute program. A candid 
Kansan whose job is to get the women 
on Shell’s side, Carol is full of tips on 
travel laundering and wrinkle-proof 
dresses, has never been known to come 
right out and mention the company’s 
X-100 lube oil. 

This approach to the goodwill mar- 
ket, like Shell’s approach to the labor 





TEXACO’S MILTON BERLE: 
in 30 minutes of chatter, one mention of Shell 


market or the gasoline market, stems 
not from the calculations of experts 
but rather from the composite manage- 
ment personality. Shell retains no press 
agents, nor does it hire labor relations 
professionals; it prefers, in the words 
of president Max Burns, to “breed its 
own.” As between the disadvantages of 
inbreeding and the shock treatment of 
“new blood” transfusions, Shell ccnsist- 
ently chooses the former. And the con- 
servatism that marks Shell operations is 
a natural consequence. 

Conservatism, in Shell’s case, is not a 
synonym for shellbacked. The com- 
pany’s Dutch uncles, reluctant to take 
fliers, are not reluctant to “invest.” Thus 
in 1928, a year when gas stations were 
sprouting like weeds along the nation’s 
highways, J. B. A. Kessler (son of 
Deterding’s predecessor) planted 30 
scientists across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco, told them to do some research on 
oil. Through the depression, when even 
Standard Oil Development was skimp- 
ing a little on science, Shell shelled out 
for more buildings, more scientists. To- 
day, the Emeryville lab employs 1200 
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people. The payoff: in 1940, Shell was 
first to produce commercial toluene (the 
basic “T” in TNT); and in 1941, Shell 
was first to convert butane into com- 
mercial butadiene (a basic ingredient 
for synthetic rubber). More important 
is the defensive aspect of the Emery- 
ville operation. The refining of oil and 
gasoline is constantly being refined; 
without attention to new possibilities, 
a company can find itself three years 
behind the quality parade, as two of 
Shell’s lube oil rivals recently dis- 
covered. 


Dutch uncles undeterred 


As they bubble up to the top eche- 
lon, however, even the Dutch uncles 
find themselves doing more psychology 
than petrology. Monty Spaght, Ph.D. 
and president of Shell Development, 
spends most of his effort “creating a 
favorable environment” for his scientific 
prima donnas at Emeryville. Spaght, 
who looks like a well-groomed Ichabod 
Crane, must also create a favorable en- 
vironment for his research program, 
i.e., compete with exploration men for 
a share of the yearly budget. 

Stocky, word-weighing Martin Voogd, 
a chemical engineer who ran the Shell 
Group’s first ammonia plant in Hol- 
land, could easily be mistaken for a 
labor-relations expert. Now managing 
Shell’s RFC-supervised butadiene plant 
near Long Beach, California, Voogd is 
a strange combination of Dutch uncle 
and psychological counselor. On the 
one hand, he brooks no question about 
neatness; the walks and floors of his 
Torrance plant are clean as a Dutch 
doorsill. On the other hand, he gives 
his 400 people all the responsibility and 
sense of participation they can carry. 
In a highly explosive situation where 
“no smoking” is an eleventh command- 
ment, Voogd’s charges have set up 
safety stations where a shiftman can 
steal a drag. An employee-elected com- 
mittee runs the safety program, makes 
the rules, reports to Voogd each month. 
In a 1951 election, they voted 20-to-1 
not to unionize; when Voogd followed 
up their vote with an offer to meet 
with a grievance committee of their 
own choosing, they voted against that 
too. 

For conservatism in the midst of 
long-range spending, the gold-plated 
pecten probably goes to “Dutch” Mc- 
Kinnon, who helps run the new Hous- 
ton lab. It was McKinnon who insisted 
that the grass. strip between sidewalk 
and curb be abolished, so that the cost 
of maintenance (lawn-mowing, that is) 
would be minimized! 

This conservatism has at times de- 
feated itself. During Deterding’s day, 
for instance, a Holland executive cabled 
instructions to stop drilling an Okla- 
homa well if no oil were found by 1,850 
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feet (virtually no oil is found in the 
U.S. above the 4,000-foot horizon)! 
And as recently as 1949, informa- 
tion was given to the press only on 
condition that Shell “have the oppor- 
tunity to review the article before pub- 
lication.” (Needless to say, Shell’s prog- 
ress received scant attention from either 
Wall Street or Park Row until recent 
years. To dramatize its connection with 
the march of industrial civilization, 
Shell cooked up its own “outside house 
organ’—Shell Progress—to identify its 
growth with that of Alcoa, General 
Electric, General Motors, and any other 
“name corporation” which it could 
claim as a customer.) To the sugges- 
tion that Shell compete with Texaco 
for national attention by sponsoring, 
say, a Milton Berle TV show, the an- 
swer would be to calculate the gasoline 
sales needed to support a $70,000-a- 
week extravaganza (for 52 weeks, the 
amount would be 182,000,000 gallons). 
The company went in for mass pub- 
licity during the 30s with “Shell 
Chateau,” an expensive radio stinker 
featuring the late Al Jolson; nobody 
could see how the show sold a gallon 
of gas. Shell’s only network TV show to 
date has been a five-minute news pro- 
gram, done more as an experiment with 
cartoon commercials than as indiscrim- 
inate mass cultivation. 


30,000 battle stations 


In the fundamentals of marketing 
just as in the frills of telecasting, Shell 
is conspicuously conservative compared 
to Texaco. Although Deterding was 
clearly out to plant Shell stations in 
every state, he never kept pace with 
the Texas Company, which once adver- 
tised that a motorist could cross the 
continent and find a Texaco station 
every 50 miles. Shell still sells gas in 
40 states (only Texaco, with 48-state 
coverage, boasts more), but the entire 
character of its operation is different. 
Nowhere is there a lavish (and uneco- 
nomic) gasoline emporium like Gulf’s 
$80,000 beauty in Atlanta. Unlike Tex- 
as, Shell has refused to maintain losing 
distribution systems in lightly-populated 
states like Montana, Wyoming and the 
Dakotas merely to claim “national ac- 
ceptance.” 

Of Shell’s four standard models of 
gas station, the costliest or “No. 1 im- 
provement” does not go beyond a $45,- 
000 top. And there is no such thing at 
Shell as a highway saturation strategy; 
before an “improvement” is approved, 
the local market must be promising in 
terms of population growth, per capita 
income, traffic, and auto registrations. 
To take care of situations where doubt 
exists, Pacific Marketing Manager Buck 
Wadlow and his colleagues are busy de- 
signing a “No. 5 improvement” or “sales 
unit.” This will provide minimum 
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problem: to avoid the expensive stinker 


pumping and servicing facilities (at a 
cost of $15,000 per station) which can 
later be enlarged to standard size if 
the hoped-for traffic develops. To keep 
each marketing district “in business,” 
i.e., operating at a profit, however 
small, the local manager is rigidly lim- 
ited to a specified maximum expendi- 
ture for real estate leases; furthermore, 
he cannot vary prices on his own ex- 
cept in a genuine emergency, such as 
a formally announced price reduction 
by a competing major. 

To sell their gas, one-diamond-man 
Wadlow and the other regional man- 
agers have no colossal ad_ budget. 
Shell’s strategy is based not on brand 
acceptance but on proximity of stations 
to a heavy traffic stream. The market- 
ing budget provides for perhaps a doz- 
en four-color ads a year in media like 
Life and Saturday Evening Post—quasi- 
institutional “trademark ads.” This mass- 
media play—supermodest for a billion- 
dollar corporation—is overshadowed by 
on-the-spot sales aids like highway bill- 
boards, pole cards, and A-frame posters. 
After that, the dealer (who is not a 
Shell employee but whose improvement 
is sometimes financed by Shell) is on 
his own. And unless his sales justify his 
existence, he will be pruned off the 
roster—since 1940, the total number of 
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Shell stations, now around 30,000, has 
been trending steadily down, with vol- 
ume-per-station trending steadily up. 

Next to its own employees, Shell’s 
dealers are its most important target, 
public-relationswise. Shell Progress, the 
15-year-old name builder, is slanted for 
them. To build the local dealer’s name 
along with Shell’s, dealers are often 
written up in Progress as a prelude to 
getting them written up in local news- 
papers. During the annual Soap Box 
Derbies (sponsored by Chevrolet), 
Shell sellers are given the chance to 
officiate, to provide towing and lubri- 
cating services, to add to their com- 
munity status. Because they are inde- 
pendent businessmen, this appeal to 
individual pride and profit generally 
works well—except for the Rest Room 
Problem. No oil company has yet found 
a way to get dealers to keep them 
clean. Shell, as desperate as the next 
major, has even sicked Carol Lane on 
dinner gatherings of dealers’ wives with 
instructions to drop a few hints on. 
cleaning up the little rooms. But much 
to Shell’s embarrassment, its dealers re- 
spond hardly at all to toilet training. 

In its dignified cultivation of that 
friendly feeling, Shell has succeeded 
most with its employees. Because the 
company’s traditional “British paternal- 





a cent a gallon can skim off the refining and selling profit 
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in the rear echelons, a strain on that friendly feeling 


ism” is impersonal, it is not resented. 
There is little resentment or quibbling 
about operational decisions, since these 
are made largely in New York (the very 
flow of fluid products through Shell 
pipelines is regulated directly from a 
control room in Rockefeller Center). 
The function of field managers and su- 
pervisors is to mediate between New 
York's orders and local conditions, to 
keep house as it were. This is particu- 
larly true of budgets and allowances. 
Bert Eastin, division manager at Ven- 
tura, each year delivers a check to the 
local Red Cross; but the amount of the 
check, and the fact that it is made out 
to the Red Cross instead of some other 
charity, is fixed by New York. 

This system of long-range control 
works well with Shellmen whose work 
is not routine: exploration men, drill 
crews, land agents, even salesmen. The 
excitement of discovery, the rivalry be- 
tween shifts, the chance to outwit com- 
petitive leasehounds or salesmen—these 


. tend to keep morale high. But in the 


refineries and chemical plants, which 
call for a great deal of watching and 
very little doing, the personnel man 
finds a different breed of cat cracker. 
As in an army, it is these stationary, 
rear-echelon troops who pose most of 
the disciplinary problems. Most of the 
10% of Shellmen in unions work in the 
processing plants, where the facts of 
mass production minimize personal 
pride and maximize mass restlessness. 
In the well-organized Houston refinery 
(1,500 of 1,700 workers are union 
members) virtually every disciplinary 
action is put to arbitration by the CIO 
Oil Workers local. 


Union now 

Shell’s tug-of-war with the CIO has 
a complicated background. Since it 
called—and lost—an industry-wide strike 
in 1948, the union has had financial 
trouble. More than half its members 
are delinquent on dues; during the last 
year 80% of the Shell locals have been 
unable to muster quorums at regular 


meetings. Furthermore, there is no real 
question about wages. At an average 
of $2.10 an hour, oil wage-earners are 
better off than the better-organized 
steelmen whose tactics their union tends 
to follow. And with labor representing 
only 19% of operating costs, oil man- 
agements are not disposed to make an 
economic issue of wage negotiations. 
Again, the CIO Oil Workers suffer an 
inferiority complex: the best unions in 
the industry are the independents—not- 
ably those at Jersey Standard. There 
is a constant stir among Shell refinery- 
men to ditch the CIO and stake out 
their own group. 

For these reasons, the Houston locals 
feel compelled to make an aggressive 
impression—more to hold their members 
than to make substantial gains for them. 
Last year a Shellman was caught steal- 
ing. Few mature unions will go to bat 
for thieves, but the CIO produced “wit- 
nesses’ to prove the man was some- 
where else when the theft took place. 
Ordinarily, arbitrators (whose fees de- 
pend on satisfying both management 
and union) split grievances about 50- 
50; at Shell Houston, management has 
won over 80% of the arbitrations—which 
hints that the union is more interested 
in showmanship than in justice per se. 

Whatever its current tack, the Oil 
Workers Union is more portent than 
problem (except, of course, in the eyes 
of Lou Miller, the seam-cheeked, two- 
diamond operating boss of the Hous- 
ton refinery). If the CIO can ever 
unionize Shellmen on a company- 
wide basis, it will knife the very heart 
of Shell’s game—the family feeling 
which is the keystone of its employee 
relations and extends to its dealer- and 
community-cultivation as well. Like pa- 
triotism in an army, the kind of devo- 
tion that precludes work-rates and slow- 
downs is essential in running a scatter- 
ing of task forces like Shell’s. Within a 
30-mile radius of the Mississippi mouth, 
for instance, Shell has capital invest- 
ments of about $5 million. Every day 
these investments turn out 2,800 barrels 
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of crude, worth $7,420. Regulating this 
flow, storing the oil, and transferring 
it to tankers are the jobs of just five 
men. In this situation—which is typical 
of E&P work—“company men” are a 
must. 


Sea-change for Shell 

Even so, there are signs that Shell 
U.S. is changing ever so subtly to the 
legalistic, put-up-or-shut-up kind of su- 
pervision which characterizes the Amer- 
ican corporation, as distinct from the 
European family cartel. The focus for 
labor negotiations is shifting to New 
York, headquarters of VP E.H. “Red” 
Walker, a trained lawyer who believes 
in getting his promises signed. Fading 
into retirement along with the Pacific 
Coast’s Frank Rehm is Rehm’s man-to- 
man, we-can-settle-this-between-us ap- 
proach to union demands. 

More important, Shell’s emphasis on 
seniority is fading. When a promotion 
is in the offing, the corporation posts a 
“bid” notice in the work area. Not only 
can the senior employee put in for the 
advancement, but younger men can 
also stand up and be counted. Past effi- 
ciency and future possibilities are 
weighted equally with length of service. 

The same is becoming true of the 
middle and upper echelons. Shell went 
to Cornell in 1944 to get a director for 
its Agricultural Laboratory at Modesto, 
in California’s San Joaquin Valley. Seri- 
ous, steel-spectacled Roy Hansbury, 
whose associates use petroleum deriva- 
tives to accelerate the sex life of the fig 
or decelerate the growth of plant fun- 
gus, is spending $500,000 a year and 
managing a $750,000 investment be- 
fore he has won the plain gold (10- 
year) pecten for his tie clip. Similarly. 
Research VP Harold Gershinowitz has 
been given French leave to hire whom- 
ever he likes for the new E&P lab 
at Houston. Among his $8,400-a-year 
Ph.D.s is one A.B—tall, Cajun-accented 
Rufus Le Blanc, who has single-hand- 
edly pioneered a new branch of scien- 
tific geology—the formation of river-de- 
posited sedimentary bodies. Born below 
Lafayette, capital of the Cajun coun- 
try, anc educated at Louisiana State, 
overlooking the world’s biggest delta, 
Le Blanc worked nine years for the 
Army Engineers charting the changing 
course of the Mississippi. Despite his 
river prognostications, the porkbarrel 
boys continued to build $4 million con- 
crete revetments along the Mississippi, 
many of which wound up on dry land 
three miles from the river in practically 
no time at all (rivers don’t change their 
beds gradually but are likely to jump 
into a new gut almost overnight). 
When his boss graduated from govern- 
ment service to Humble Oil, Le Blanc 
—no relation to Dudley Le Blanc, the 
Hadacol man—decided he wanted no 
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more marooned revetments. A wire 
from “G” (as Shellmen call VP Ger- 
shinowitz) transferred the science of 
estuarine gravel and alluvium deposi- 
tion to an 8x12 office in Houston. 
There, with 85 10-foot corings taken 
from the Gulf’s bottom (and now tak- 
ing up half the lab’s first-aid room), 
Le Blanc charts the patterns formed by 
the 2,000,000 tons of mud a day 
spewed onto the coastal plain by the 
Mississippi River. With less than four 
years of Shell service, Le Blanc has 
inspired Royal Dutch/Shell headquar- 
ters at The Hague to plan a three-year 
study of Venezuela’s Orinoco delta, 
scheduled to start this month. In any 
event, sandman Rufe—who likes his job 
because “nobody tells me how to cook 
this turkey”—is evidence that Shell has 
gotten its head out of the seniority sand. 


All-American Scotsman 

But the newest change in Shell has 
taken place on the 39th floor of New 
York’s RCA building, where Hendry 
Stuart MacKenzie Burns has presided 
over Shell’s American destiny since 
1949. A two-diamond veteran with a 
soft Scottish burr, Max Burns 1s a self- 
assured stemwinder who writes his own 
speeches—much to the distress of his 
publicity people. He admits to being 
unworried about the union problem 
(“we'll settle a strike for wages, but 
well stand a strike for jurisdictional 
control”), about production (“we're go- 
ing to drill 750 new wells this year, 100 
more than last”), or even about the 
Justice Department’s suit (“it'll fall of 
its own weight”). 

Although proud of Shell’s unique per- 
sonnel tradition, Burns is more Ameri- 
can operator than European paternalist. 
When the Elk City crew drilled up its 
$50,000 budget and only one man 
thought he detected an “oil wiggle” 
on the electric log, Burns forgot the 
budget, ordered: “Give it another $10,- 
000.” A few more feet, and Shell tapped 
a 100,000,000-barrel pool. As for pater- 
nalism, Burns is naturally inclined the 
other way. An aide asked him recently 
whether he'd seen Vice-President so- 
and-so, “I haven’t seen a Vice-President 
for three weeks,” crisped Burns, “and 
I don’t want to see one!” 

As a strategist Burns, who golfs in 
the low 80s, is true to his Scotch birth. 
In the course of Shell’s hopped-up 
crude quest (which began with Burns’ 
presidency in 1949), he .visited Saudi 
Arabia among other Middle East spots. 
There was (and is) Shell property near 
Woodbridge, New Jersey, in case an 
eastern refinery becomes necessary to 
process waterborne crude, but Burns 
decided not to buy into Asia Minor: 
“Green fees are too high.” The course 
is a little rough to play on, too, as 
Anglo-Iranian discovered last year. But 
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his head in the sand proves Shell’s head is out 


even before the Abadan to-do, Max 
Burns, who spent 10 years with Colum- 
bian Oil, a South American Shell crude 
producer, knew how insecure foreign 
tenure can be. He decided instead to 
go where oil hadn’t been found, i.e., 
where leases were still cheap. Result: 
Shell opened up the Williston Basin 
(Forses, Feb. 1, page 12), and now 
has more leased acres (almost 10 mil- 
lion) in that area than anybody else, 
and at a lower average cost (10—50c an 
acre, vs. $5—8 for the latecomers). 
Even without Williston, which is not 
yet included in proven reserves, Shell's 
pool is now carried at a billion barrels 
plus. All of it is within the U.S. and 
Canada, a distinction Shell shares only 
with Phillips among the majors.* 

The close-to-the-vest nature of Burns’ 
play for more crude is illustrated by a 
recent deal closed by Bert Ryan, a two- 
diamond man in charge of the Houston 
Area Land Department. Unlike Humble 
leasehounds, for example, who have lots 
of capital and spend lots, Ryan seldom 
pays more than $1 an acre for oil 
rights (most any land play will push 
the price far higher; last January, when 
an independent brought in a 4,000-foot 
producer near Lufkin, Texas, land went 
to $5-6-7 an acre in a matter of days). 
Ryan, who can remember the time in 
West Texas when oil sold for 5c a bar- 
rel and water sold for 5c a glass, had 
been dickering with a Texas million- 
naire for oil rights to his 300,000-acre 
ranch. The Stetson-wearer had refused 
a rival major’s offer of a flat $1 million 
lease offer, because “only $240,000” 
would be left after taxes. After 18 
months of negotiating, Ryan got him to 
take a share of possible profits instead 
' * This distinction will be important only 
if foreign concessions kick up tax or tenure 
trouble a la Mohammed Mossadegh. Be- 
cause it is not subject to U. S. income tax, 
foreign production is a financial boon at 
present. Texaco and Standard California 
draw 30% of net profits from Middle East 
production, Gulf 20%. 
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of rent. “Mr. Burns,” grins the old land 
scout, “is tickled to death with a deal 
like that—no cash.” 

There are, of course, some things 
about Shell Max Burns isn’t tickled 
about. One is the impression in Wall 
Street that Shell is a “foreign” outfit. 
The facts of the case line up squarely 
against this notion: since 1922, Shell’s 
expansion has been financed wholly 
with U.S. dollars. And although Shell’s 
dividend payout has averaged 61% of 
earnings in the last 10 years against a 
39% average for the Big Sixteen, the 
Shell Group’s need for dollars isn’t the 
reason. For one thing, now that the 
US. is the center of drilling and explor- 
ing equipment, Royal Dutch/Shell’s 
dollar purchases in a single year exceed 
the dollar value of all the dividends 
received from Shell U. S. since 1912. 
For another, Shell’s conservative habit 
of charging intangibles against earnings 
falsifies the payout percentage for pur- 
poses of comparison (last year $47 mil- 
lion was charged off for intangibles, a 
sum almost equal to half the $97 mil- 
lion net). In view of this, Scottish-born 
Burns is nettled when the business part- 
ner of one of his own directors—and 
other financial people who should know 
better—speak of Shell U. S. as a foreign- 
oriented operation. To remedy this 
situation, Burns is adopting the simplest 
possible course—to open his door to 
Wall Streeters. (His predecessors were 
wont to wire London for permission to 
answer financial questions.) Last year 
Burns opened up for New York’s se- 
curity analysts, a rare move for a presi- 
dent whose corporation is only 35% 
“public.” 

Max Burns’ open door and open 
mouth policies have given his public 
relations assistants a hard. ‘time. He 
makes his own public relations, which 
in his view is the way things should be. 
Once, on a tour of the Northwest, a 
canny INS staffer asked him: “How do 
you set the price of gas?” Burns stared 
at the veteran newsman as if to ask 
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The year’s operations: Over a period of years we 
have expanded our domestic plant capacity to meet the 
growing requirements of the textile industry in the 
United States. With the completion of our acetate staple 
fiber unit at our Celriver plant, we believe we will have 
made adequate provision for the requirements of the 
textile industry for the foreseeable future. 


As a result of the increasing demand for chemicals, con- 
struction was started on a new petro-chemical plant 
near Pampa, Texas. 


Petrocel Corporation, a subsidiary, was formed to carry 
on oil and gas exploration and development work, with 
a geological and explorations office at Corpus Christi, 
Texas. This was another step in our long-range program 
designed to augment, rather than replace, existing 
sources of the basic raw materials used by our Company. 


Through our chemical operations in the United States 
and through our affiliates in Canada we are rapidly 
approaching our goal, which is the assurance of basic 
raw materials for the manufacture of our principal 
products—acetate yarn and staple fiber. 


Sales, earnings and dividends: Sales for the 
year amounted to $202,651,014, compared with 
$232,483,942 in 1950 and $171,292,005 in 1949. Earn- 
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ings for the year amounted to $24,800,263, compared 
with $40,361,166 in 1950 and $20,640,826 in 1949. 


The earnings per share of Common Stock, based on the 
number of shares outstanding at each year-end and 
after providing for Preferred Stock Dividends, were 


$3.56, compared with $6.38 in 1950 and $3.19 per 
share in 1949. 


A quarterly dividend rate of 75¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock was paid throughout the year. This amounted 
to $17,534,862 on the 5,844,954 shares of Common 
Stock outstanding. The dividends on the Preferred 
Stocks amounted to $4,005,551. The total payments for 
dividends in 1951 were $21,540,413, compared with 
$17,093,288 paid in 1950. This was a record disburse- 
ment for the Company. 


Taxes: Provision for Federal taxes on income and ex- 
cess profits tax for the year amounted to $27,250,000, 


compared with provision for taxes in 1950 of $41,000,000 
and $13,000,000 in 1949. 


Compared with earnings of $3.56 per share on the 
Common Stock, and dividends of $3.00 per share paid 
on the Common Stock, the total direct taxes paid by 
the Company to Federal, State and Local Governments 
were equal to $5.47 per share of the Common Stock. 


Financial position: At the end of the year net cur- 
rent assets amounted to $102,757,948 against 
$80,683,298 a year earlier. Cash with banks and on 
hand, including Government securities, aggregated 
$58,683,399, compared with $61,682,887 at the close 
of 1950. 


During 1951 the Company took a series of steps to con- 
solidate and simplify its capital structure. These financ- 
ings revised the Company’s financial structure so that at 
the end of the year there were outstanding $101,188,000 
of funded debt; 1,000,000 shares of Preferred Stock, 
Series A, 4%2%; 34,163 shares of 7% Second Preferred 
Stock (after deducting 1,545 shares held in treasury); 
and 5,844,954 shares of Common Stock. 
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of growth and progress 
Celanese Corporation of America 


Canadian companies: Columbia Cellulose Com- 
pany, Limited, completed the first phase of its plant 
construction at Prince Rupert, British Columbia. Opera- 
tions of the pulp plant were commenced in May. Pro- 
duction has been on an increasing scale, with the 
difficulties usually encountered in the start-up of a new 
plant gradually being overcome. At the outset the major 
emphasis was placéd on training employees in their 
duties. 


Engineering work is proceeding on the second phase of 
construction which will increase the plant’s capacity to 
300 tons a day. As the full volume of production is 
realized, the output of this plant should be a construc- 
tive factor in alleviating the continuing world-wide 
shortage of cellulose. 


Construction of the petro-chemical plant and chemical 
yarn and fiber plant at Edmonton, Alberta, by Canadian 
Chemical Company, Limited, was well advanced by 
the year end. The total capital funds arranged for are 
$20,000,000 in the form of Capital Stock and 
$43,000,000 in the form of bonds. 


The Edmonton plant will produce a variety of industrial 
chemicals some of which will be used at the plant in the 
manufacture of cellulose acetate, acetate staple fiber 
and filament yarns. In addition to such volume as is 
consumed in the operations of the plant, it is planned 
to market chemicals and cellulose acetate in Canada and 
foreign cotuntries. The staple fiber and filament yarns 
will be sold principally to the Canadian textile industry. 


Plans of the Celgar Development Company, Limited, 
which were announced immediately following the end 
of the year, for an integrated forest industry in the 
Arrow Lakes district of British Columbia, constitute the 
third phase of the Canadian development program 
which was initiated four years ago. The development, 
which is expected to provide employment for 2,000 
persons in the mill and logging operations, is estimated 
to cost $65,000,000, but this amount may be increased 
by the addition of plywood and board mills. 





Mexican and South American affiliates: Both 
Celanese Mexicana, S.A. and Viscosa Mexicana, S.A., 
two of our affiliates in Mexico, increased their produc- 
tion of acetate and viscose chemical yarns and fibers 
during the year. Production of viscose staple fiber com- 
menced at the plant of Viscosa Mexicana, S.A. and 
provided the Mexican textile industry with a supple- 
ment to the acetate staple fiber produced by Celanese 
Mexicana, S.A. Production of chemical yarn and fibers 
will be further increased during 1952 by both companies. 


Celulosa Nacional, S.A., another affiliate, has completed 
construction of its cellulose plant at Rio Bravo in the 
State of Tamaulipas and has now begun production. 
The plant produces high alpha cellulose from raw cotton 
linters obtained from Mexican cotton. 


Another affiliate, Claracel, $.A., was formed during the 
year for the manufacture of acetate film for packaging 
and wrapping purposes. Equipment was installed in 
a modernized building in Mexico City, with production 
scheduled to start shortly. 


In South America, the construction of the acetate fila- 
ment yarn plant of Celanese Colombiana, S.A., at 
Yumbo, near Cali, Colombia, was completed in record 
time despite difficulties of construction due to the dis- 
tances involved in shipment of equipment. The plant 
was constructed and put in operation in less than twelve 
months. Steps already have been taken to increase sub- 
stantially the initial capacity of the plant and to provide 
for production of staple fiber. 


During the year Celanese V enezolana, S.A. was formed 
and financed jointly by our Company and Venezuelan 
investors, many of whom are leaders in the textile in- 
dustry of that country. Construction on the plant near 
Valencia was started late in 1951 and is proceeding 
rapidly. Plans are also under way for the production of 
viscose filament yarn and staple fiber. 


... From the President’s Report, in the 
1951 Annual Report to Stockholders 
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whether he’d never heard of supply- 
and-demand, answered bluntly: “We 
charge all that traffic will bear.” His 
PR aides went into a word hemor- 
rhage, explaining that Mr. Burns was 
simply expressing the basic theory of 
the free enterprise system. Their ex- 
planations were unnecessary. Not a 
journalist at the press conference 
quoted Burns out of context. Mindful 
of the tight-hole policy that was greeted 
with a TO HELL WITH SHELL head- 
line, Max Burns has his own ideas of 
how to make friends and influence 
profits. 


BRAKE SHOE STEPS OUT 


ROUNDING out its 50th year, American 
Brake Shoe released all brakes in 1951, 
raced sales up to an all-time peak of 
$147 million. And completing his 40th 
year with ABS, white-thatched chair- 
man William B. (for Barns) Given, Jr., 
had the throttle wide open in his usual 
forthright manner, making pertinent 
comments on the business picture. This 
time he was worried about the impact 
of inflation. Bristled 65-year-old Bill 
Given: “Statements of earnings and fi- 
nancial position do not reflect what has 
happened to the value—the buying 
power—of our dollar.” To clinch his 
argument, he outlined (see table) some 
of the effects of these changes upon the 
company and its owners. 

Brake Shoe’s warhorse was pleased 
enough with his 38% sales hike, and the 
46% boost in pretax earnings. And he 
was duly pained by a 68% tax bite in- 
crease, which kept earnings to $5.19 
per share, against the previous year's 
$5.17 ($4.70 after adjustment to a 10% 
stock dividend). 

But the most significant development 
was ABS’s entry into the aircraft parts 
field, a move which broadens its earn- 
ings base, puts a further clincher on a 
policy long dear to Given’s heart. In 
the last 15 years he’s sliced off six rail- 
way equipment plants, added seven 
general manufacturing units, while fun- 
nelling 58% of his capital expenditures 
into the non-railway field. Result: 49% 
of today’s business is accounted for by 
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AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE MARKET 
HISTORY: Shaded area shows price 
range of combined common stocks of 
American Steel Foundries, Westing- 
house Air Brake, and Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton. Solid line shows yearly mar- 
ket midpoints of American Brake Shoe. 








Labor Statistics. ) 





Brake Shoe Earnings Breakdown 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1951 1951 in terms 1937 
As Reported of 1937 dollar As Reported _ 
NE Snes tadaned recone $147,570 $70,607 $28,346 
OS 18,019 8,621 3,982 
U.S. and Canadian income taxes 11,550 5,526 571 
tl ek Gaikeareeicicenee 6,469 3,095 3,411 
Cams dividends ........c00. 4,292 2,054 2,856 


(Adjusted figures for 1951 stated in terms of purchasing power equivalent to 
that of 1937 dollar as measured by Index of Wholesale Prices, U.S. Bureau of 
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non-railroad product shipments, against 
89% in 1937. Major customers now in- 
clude automotive and farm implement, 
14.7%; mining, construction and earth 
moving, 11.8%; machinery and manu- 
facturing, 5.7%; steel, 4.8%; miscel- 
laneous, 11.9%. Throughout, engineer- 
trained Given (MIT, Yale) has fol- 
lowed a basic policy of building from 
within, rather than through outside pur- 
chases. 

Given’s straight-talk approach is em- 
bodied in his famous “cold cut” lunch- 
eons. At these sessions various corporate 
problems are dissected with the lower 
echelons whose babies they are. Sitting 
in on a “no holds barred” discussion, 
younger men get a broad insight into 
everall policy, while the boss gets a 
good line on promising “varsity” mate- 
rial. Equally important, this two-way 
communication gives the embryo exec 
a decided lift, helps turn up any bugs 
in corporate practice. 

Straight-from-the-shoulder Given talks 
turkey to his stockholders too (he used 
to write the annual reports himself). 
A few weeks ago, for example, he didn’t 
hesitate to express himself on a sub- 
ject most brass considers taboo—poli- 
tics. “In addition to airplanes and guns,” 





BRAKE SHOE’S GIVEN: 
cold lunches and turkey talk 
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snapped Given, “there is an urgent 
need for a strengthening of our national 
morale . . . a return to old-fashioned 
standards of individual honesty and in- 


tegrity.” 


PROFIT STACKING 


FoRK-LIFTING sales to an astronomical 
$130 million, Clark Equipment Co. was 
able to stack up a neat $7.84 per share 
profit on its record war-and-peace- 
based production last year. But husky, 
full-faced president George Spatta, log- 
ging the year’s results, glumly noted 
that in 1950 he was able to take down 
$7.09 per share from only $68 million 
in sales. 

Trouble was that the. latter figure 
practically represented Clark’s output 
capacity. Anything over that meant ex- 
pensive overtime plus substantial sub- 
contracting. Moreover, a good part of 
the sales increase came from low-priced 
defense work. In addition, Uncle Sam 
tapped Clark for an extra $7 million, 
pushing up the year’s tax bill to $11 
million. 

Cooper Union-trained, Spatta is a 25- 
year-man with Clark, has been steering 
it since 1945. A former GE engineer, 
he came to the company in 1927 on 
the invitation of founder Eugene B. 
Clark, who established the 36-year-old 
firm on the basis of a new high-speed 
twist drill. Clark went into truck parts 
production in War I, stayed with it in 
succeeding years. 

Fastest-growing segment of the busi- 
ness is materials handling equipment. 
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CLARK EQUIPMENT MARKET HIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Eaton 
Manufacturing, Dana Corp. and Yale 
& Towne. Solid line shows yearly mar- 
ket midpoints of Clark Equipment. 
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Though Clark turned out its first fork- 
lift truck at the end of the first war, 
this end of the business loafed along 
until War II, accounting for about 20% 
of 1938’s $7.7 million sales volume. As 
American industry busted all produc- 
tion records in the early *40s, prompt, 
efficient, low-cost handling of raw 
materials became problem No. 1. 
Clark took prompt advantage, kept 
hammering away until it became the 
leader in the field. Under the spur of 
War II %, Spatta aggressively pushed 
material equipment sales into first place 
among company products; this type of 
business accounted for 55% of last 
year's sales. 

With a comfortable backlog of some 
$60 million, Spatta’s first-quarter 1952 
production has run ahead of last year. 
Though skeptic Spatta doubts sales 
will continue its fast pace throughout 
the year, he has reason for optimism 
as more manufacturers turn to mate- 
rials handling equipment to cope with 
high-cost labor. Despite his well diver- 
sified position, Spatta is rumored to be 
looking around for a third major prod- 
uct line, his street railway trucks pro- 
viding an insignificant volume of busi- 
ness. Meantime, his fork-lift trucks 
should continue to stack up profits. 


REFORMED LADY 


SAsSHAYING 4,146 miles “Through the 
Heart of the South,” the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad is today a trim charmer 
with $311.2 million, among other assets, 
to heighten her attractiveness. Undulat- 
ing down through Dixie, she.carries her 
ballast in the right places, has strong 
steel stays to keep her on the path of 
respectability. With these good points 
to display in her annual report last 
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the high cost of labor lifted sales 


month, Wall Street almost forgot that 
her past was once caboose-scarlet. What 
memory remains of her less fortunate 
history now only heightens the specu- 
lative gleam in Canyon eyes. 

Only a few years back, Seaboard 
used to walk the Street unwanted. 
Today her gétup is magnificent and 
monied, her wardrobe of dieselized 
passenger and freight engines 95% com- 
plete. Despite airline competition, her 
passenger equippages—notably the Sil- 
ver Meteor, Star and Comet and the 
Orange Blossom Special—are elegantly 
streamlined. She also amply fulfills Jane 
Austin’s practical comment that a mar- 
riageable lady is doubly attractive if 
she has a good income. Earning $13.65 
per share ($1.35 more than in 1950), 
Seaboard was one of the few railroads 
last year to make the list of elect rail 


SEABOARD’S POWELL: 
ballast in the right places 
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stocks which looked better the more 
they aged, 

Seaboard’s reputation was not al- 
ways as chaste and pure. Her indis- 
cretions in the desperate ’80s almost 
ruined her entirely. The scandal sur- 
rounding her name, which earned her 
the title “The Trollop of the Tide- 
water,” started when the Seaboard be- 
gan the depression decade in receiver- 
ship. Failure to meet her (then) $11.4 
million fixed charges by $4.6 million 
set tongues clucking, as did the un- 
seemly bulge of her $177 million 
funded debt. Waddling through the 
depression and war years with this ex- 
cess baggage, Seaboard didn’t regain 
her virtue until 1946 when she com- 
pleted the I.C.C.’s slenderizing course 
and emerged with a fairly fashionable 
$107.2 million owed. But the rejuvena- 
tion couldn’t revive the admiration of 
old and disillusioned suitors who had 
linked their fortunes with hers in the 
20s: no provision was made in her 
new corporate self for her adjustment 
bonds or her common and preferred 
stocks, 

Last month Seaboard’s Legh R. 
Powell, Jr., 68, who guided her through 
her evil days and reestablished her 


_good name, could tell. stockholders his 


Dixie belle had not lost any ground 
last year in her battle against finan- 
cial frumpyness. In 1951, Seaboard 
whacked $3.2 million off her outstand- 
ing General Mortgage bonds. If Sea- 
board’s debt torso did spread a little 
($8.3 million), it was in the right 
places (i.e., financing new equipment). 
Seaboard’s equipment trust obligations 
increased $11.5 million last year. But 
then nobody can begrudge a lady addi- 
tions to her wardrobe when she turns 
them into dividends as Seaboard did: 
$4.25 compared with $38 in 1950. 

For Powell, who took over the Sea- 
board’s management in 1927—at 48, he 
was then the youngest president of any 
major railroad in the country—it was a 
nice concluding touch to his 25 years 
as Seaboard’s chaperone. Last January 
he stepped up into the chairman’s post, 
leaving the day-to-day job of running 
the sassiest road in Dixie to Baltimore- 
born, University of Maryland-trained 
John W. Smith. 

Unlike wiry, hustling Legh Powell, 
who set a sort of record for running the 
legs off his help and making them like 
it, Seaboard’s Smith, 51, is one of the 
new breed of management men who 
have breezed through Harvard’s Ad- 
vanced Management quickie course for 
comers. Powell-protegé Smith got his 
grooming as assistant to the president, 
a year ago was named administrative 
vice-president. Seaboard people, who 
have watched him come up from en- 
gineer inspector at Norfolk headquar- 
ters since 1924, say his talents are any- 





thing but as ordinary as his name, And 
with Legh Powell still around to fight 
for her good name, Smith’s Seaboard 
seems likely to maintain her trim figure. 


PAN AM’S RAINBOW 


Ever since 1948 suave, expansion- 
minded Juan Trippe has tried to pres- 
sure the International Air Transport 
Association into endorsing air tourist 
service across the Atlantic. Last year 
Trippe’s Pan American World Airways 
threatened to go it alone on cutrate 
tourist fares if IATA turned thumbs 
down on grounds of “too much com- 
petition.” 

Last month Trippe’s first tourist clip- 
per, a DC6B fitted to seat 85 people, 
was checked out by CAA iuspectors on 
the Bermuda run. By May 1, the first 
nine of his DC “Super Sixes” will be 
making twelve trans-Atlantic round 
trips a week; when the last of 39 on 
order is in, Pan Am will be out $50 
million. 

Because deliveries will be staggered 
over a year’s span, Trippe expects to 
pay for the 39 planes out of cash, with- 
out any special financing. (To finance 
the purchase of Convairs, Constellations 
and American Overseas Airlines, Trippe 
& Co. borrowed $59 million in 1949, is 
paying off at the rate of $10 million a 
year. ) 

Other airlines were approaching the 
low-fare service ($270 to London, vs. 
$395 first-class) on a more conservative 
azimuth. Air France, TWA, British 
Overseas Airways, and KLM Royal 
Dutch are all converting standard Con- 
stellations to carry about 60 tourists 
(first-class payload is about 50), but 
are not plunking down millions for 
brand-new equipment. 

Nevertheless, Pan American seemed 
happy even if its financial neck were 
stretched way out. Exulted VP Willis 
Lipscomb last month on the checkout 
flight to Bermuda: “We're 75% booked 
for the new tourist service for May, 
June and July. And our regular first- 
class bookings haven’t suffered a bit.” 


~~ Wide World 
TRIPPE: 


Trippe, who has always been more 
interested in spreading out than in 
maintaining a comfortable current ratio, 
isn’t worried about the extra $50 mil- 
lion. Out of a hatful of proposed names 
for the new service, he picked “Rain- 
bow,” which connotes (1) happiness, 
(2) good luck, and (3) a pot of gold. 


BUMPY AIR 


Ir TALK of trans-Atlantic tourism light- 
ened investors’ heads for a while, oper- 
ators grounded their domestic dream- 
boats with a bump last month. Major 
carriers prepared to boost all tickets $1, 
wipe out round trip, family and mid- 
week discounts by April’s end. Ameri- 
can Airlines and other freighters have 
asked for a 5% to 10% cargo rate hike. 
The earthy facts: costs are outflying 
revenues, 

Moaned American’s VP-Treasurer 
William J. Hogan: October and No- 
vember income went up 22% over 1950 
but expenses zoomed 23%. Domestic 
operating cost hopped from 45c to 48c 
per revenue ton-mile. When Decem- 
ber-February figures are in, guesses 
Hogan, the trend will be even more 
dismal, with no relief in sight. 

Worse, CAB vice-chairman Oswald 
Ryan warns the industry that seat ca- 
pacity will rise 49% to 59% by the end 
of 1953. And “nearly $400 million more 
annual revenue will be required to sus- 
tain the increased capacity at current 
load factors.” Both Ryan and Hogan 
point out that last year’s record loads 
may be abnormal, and the government 
man figures a drop as small as 10% 
could be financially disastrous to most 
lines. 


NO MORE KRAFT 
FOR CROWN 


Cautious Crown Zellerbach signalled 
the paper world loud and clear last 
month, shelved building plans for more 
kraft facilities. Said the West Coast 
company: “We have considerable doubt 
as to the importance of any more kraft 
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pulp to the defense effort and to the 
industry’s need for all the additional 
tonnage that will be available” when 
plants now underway are rolling. With- 
out cracking a smile, CZ told DPA to 
take back its $19.7 million certificate 
of necessity for a proposed kraft mill. 

After more than a year’s economic 
pulse-taking, CZ also concluded. that 
“with continued shortages of steel, cop- 
per and other materials the construction 
could not be efficiently and econom- 
ically completed.” 

Although CZ’s nine months’ sales (up 
13% to $185.3 million) showed no in- 
dication of soft markets, buyers report 
emergence of mill hucksters they had 
not sighted since Korea. Paper's fair 
weather friends in the Broadway Can- 
yon, where stocks long had been lead- 
ers, have let issues skitter well below 
recent highs. If the economy seemed 
ready to settle for about 400 pounds of 
paper per capita, as it had in 1951, CZ 
quit growing while it was winning. 
Earnings for the period edged up from 
$5.71 to $5.79 a share. Pretax profit 
margin hopped to 24.09% from 22.11%. 

Gist of the Westerners’ comment as 
they took their chilled fingers out of the 
wind and tore up its certificate of neces- 
sity: “we think it unwise... .” 


COLORADO’S FRANZ 


Wuen Colorado Fuel & Iron Corpora- 
tion’s husky, outdoor-loving Alwin F. 
Franz goes pheasant shooting he sad- 
dles himself with a burden. The target: 
birds enough to banquet his staff. Last 
month, the tall, good-looking hunter 
took on a heavier load, became CF&L 
president at 55. But to chairman 
Charles Allen, Jr., and the directors who 
appointed him, Al Franz was well- 
armed for the job. 

Early-burdened Franz, like many an- 
other industrialist, worked from high 
school days. He struggled through Illi- 
nois University engineering school, 
earned a commission in War I. His steel 
career, beginning as an open hearth 
pitman after the war, led him up the 
ladder to general superintendent of 
Alan Wood Steel by 1945. When Alan 
Wood merged with Colorado, Franz 
went with it. By 1948 he was a director, 
by the next year executive VP. 

Along with a new topman, CF&I re- 
cently acquired $50 million from de- 
benture sales. Ex-president Carl W. 
Meyers, who inched up to vice-chair- 
man, Franz and Allen have earmarked 
their new boodle for a seamless pipe 
mill in Pueblo. With this and improved 
older plants scattered from Massachu- 
setts to California, CF&l’s triumvirate 
hopes tq lift pretax profits—14.14% for 
latest quarter—back to last year’s 
15.31%. Although $105 million July-De- 
cember sales compare well with $191 
million for the previous fiscal twelve- 
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month, tax-bitten net slipped to $4 mil- 
lion, $1.98 a share. Last year’s per 
share net was $5.06, dividends $1.87%. 

If marksman Al. developed a deep 
love for bird dogs on his way up, he 
learned something of people, too. A 
professed believer in collective bargain- 
ing—at a time when steel observers are 
beginning to wonder—Franz predicates 
future success on “continuance of the 
fine cooperation now existing between 
management and labor.” 


DUTCHMAN’S PROMISE 


Many an investor seeking stability of 
income has pored over lists of long- 
time dividend payers. At one time or 
another he has admired the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, which hasn’t missed a divi- 
dend since 1848, Providence Gas, listed 
on the Curb, which has been paying 
since 1849. 

But both of these are mere babes in 
the wood compared with the Dike Cor- 
poration Lekdyk Bovendams, which has 
been meeting interest payments on its 
perpetual bonds since 1624. This 328- 
year-old Dutch security was originally 
issued to secure funds for repairs on a 
dyke holding back the River Lek. Pay- 
ments have been met ever since despite 
the periodic visitation upon Europe of 
the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 

Owner of one bond is the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, which got it as a gift back 
in 1938 from senior partner A. Andri- 
esse, of the Amsterdam firm, Messrs. 
Pierson & Co. Worth about $316 in 
American money, the bond pays 2%%, 
but the holder must collect his interest 
within five years or forfeit payment. 
Therefore, the frugal governors of the 
Exchange make sure they get their due 
by sending the yellow, earworn docu- 
ment on a round trip every four years 
to The Hague for proper endorsement. 

They also cash in on the attendant 
publicity, put across the point that se- 
curities can be a good investment. 


WORD WAR 


Last MONTH, the House Appropriations 
Committee published the answer to a 
question it had put to Frederick J. Law- 
ton, Director of the Budget. 

The question: how many government 
employees are paid to beat the pub- 
licity drum about Harry Truman’s good 
works? 

The answer: 2,625, at a yearly wage 
cost of $17,184,390. 

Two days later, the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted an extra $955 million 
for 20 Federal agencies, stipulated that 
none of it be used for “publicity or 
propaganda purposes.” But the Con- 
gress was doing little more than holding 
the line on U.S.-paid publicitymen. 
Two years ago the Feds were paying 
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Wide World 


MISSOURI’S TRUMAN: 
too much of the propaganda was private 


$18 million a year for press agents’ 
salaries, plus $48 million to print their 
releases, plus another $42 million to 
mail them out (Forses, Oct. 1, 1950, 
p. 14). 

The same day the House hung the 
no-publicity rider on its money bill, 
Harry Truman spoke in Chicago. His 
plaint: the electric utility industry was 
doing too much propagandizing in op- 
position to his administration’s power 
program. 


MONSANTO’S MILLIONS 


Noruinc has seemed so gilt-edged to 
U.S. investors in recent years as the 
chemical companies. As mighty $262.1 
million Monsanto Chemical Company 
of St. Louis found out last month, noth- 
ing can stop the gold-rush, even when 
the dividend dust that ends up in in- 
vestors pockets is mighty scanty. 





MISSOURPS QUEENY: 
enough of the research pays off 
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What marked Monsanto’s Golden An- 
niversary offering to stockholders as un- 
usual was not its size but the high price 
and correspondingly low investment 
yield. Though Monsanto's dividend is 
only $2.50, when the offering at 98 was 
announced the stock sold at around 
101. For a moment there was a tiny 
dip in MTC on the Big Board, but it 
soon recovered. Then Wall Street un- 
derwriters held their breath as they 
watched one of the most delicate and 
daring performances of its kind in re- 
cent market annals. Monsanto's su- 
premely confident Charles Allen Thom- 
as, huddling with Smith, Barney & Co. 
officials, syndicate managers, coolly 
withheld the issue from the market for 
two days while the investment potential 
was felt out. Then, satisfied that the 
absorption point of the market had been 
gauged correctly, he gave the highsign 
to open up the subscription books for 
eager, growth-company-intoxicated in- 
vestors. The chemical reaction was just 
what Chemist Thomas was sure it 
would be: a complete sellout. 

With that out of the way, Charley 
Thomas could admit last month, as he 
thrust Monsanto’s fiftieth annual report 
into stockholders’ mitts, that he had 
seen “some softening” in chemical mar- 
kets as early as December and January. 
Had it been made earlier, that state- 
ment might have dulled the eagerness 
with which the market snapped up 
Monsanto’s shares. But even that is 
doubtful. Monsanto shareholders have 
generally been quite content to take 
low yields and wait for the future to 
make their purchases good. In the past, 
they haven’t been disappointed. An in- 
vestment of $1,000 in Monsanto com- 
mon in 1929, for example, would have 
increased to more than $9,375 at cur- 
rent market, plus dividends, which 
Monsanto has paid continuously since 
1925. 

Buttressing this growth-hope is free- 
building Monsanto’s record of more 
than $155 million laid out for plant 
since 1945, $38 million of it plunked in 
last year. Now Monsanto’s board seems 
set to shove off into a new big expan- 
sion program. Already it has authorized 
some $98 million more. And this is ex- 
clusive of a 50% interest (American Vis- 
cose has the other 50%) in promising 
Chemstrand Corporation, a textile fiber 
development. 

Not to be sniffed at either is Mon- 
santo’s matchless record in “insurance” 
research, pushed by atomic scientist- 
president Charley Thomas himself and 
research VP Carroll Hochwalt. Last 
year Monsanto brought more than 80 
new products out of its laboratories, 
headed by Krilium, a new synthetic soil 
conditioner that promises to make des- 
erts bloom (Forsss, Feb. 1, 1952, page 
19). Krilium replaces the polysaccha- 





Tue “Hidden Payroll” is no spine- 
tingling cops-and-robbers thriller. It’s 
the cost of a mounting number of 
“fringe benefits’—non-wage items 
like holidays, work clothes, group in- 
surance and a bucketful of similar 
practices. In the name of “let’s pam- 
per ‘em to keep ’em,” management 
has gone along piling one fringe on 
top of another, as though these ex- 
tras come as free as air. Far from 
it. In practically every company they 
take a sizable chunk out of the op- 
erating dollar, but you'd never tell 
it from reading financial statements 
or annual reports. Fringe costs are 
usually lumped into the direct wage 
column or sometimes under such 
heads as “other items,” “liabilities” 
or “operating expenses.” 

Offhand statistical treatment of 
fringe costs is proof aplenty that a 
large segment of top brass consider 
them “minor” expenditures. A few 
months ago at one _ stockholders’ 
meeting, an investor with tongue to 
talk and cheek enough to stand up 
and be heard, asked the President 
what these “other items” came to in 
cold cash. The Treasurer did some 
quick calculating and even the 
Board of Directors gasped when he 
uttered $3,000,000 a year for 5,000 
employees. This company’s experi- 
ence is in line with the findings 
made by the Associated Industries 
of Cleveland which just finished a 
survey of indirect wage expenditures 
of 104 representative outfits. The 
AIC figures came to something of a 
surprise to many businessmen who 
never stopped to figure the growing 
burden of fringe items. 

The AIC showed that the “hidden 
payroll” runs from 18-25 cents an 
hour per employee. This added on 
to the base pay brings total wage 
costs to a hefty figure. Here’s a 
breakdown, item by item: 


Bargaining and Grievance 


EE oc: ste bp. «oe 3/10¢ 
SEE ars atone wiadibeeee de > 41/2¢ 
FR Fe 1 1/10¢ 
Credit Unions ............. 4/25¢ 
Gifts and Rewards ......... 9/10¢ 
ES Cok bs thee acces 3 2/5¢ 
eS 4. ison sue tarccan 23/10¢ 
Old Age and Survivor's 

PNG itd. KOLe i. 21/2¢ 
U Compensation. 1 2/3¢ 
Workmen’s Compensation ... 11/10¢ 
Lunch Periods ...........:: 1 2/3¢ 
Payment to Jurors, National 

NS onc sidhinn dials 1/4¢ 
too. caged ates os 6 4/5¢ 





—__LABOR RELATIONS 


The hidden payroll 





By Lawrence Stessin 


Profit Sharing ............+ 10 1/5¢ 
Te os a benny newer 1/2¢ 
Paid Rest Periods........... 41/5¢ 
SY CUP Swccccvescess 2/5¢ 
ee 5 1/3¢ 
Wash-up Time .........++:. 2 1/2¢ 
Welfare Funds ............. 2/5¢ 
Miscellaneous ............++: 2 1/5¢ 


This reporter is not so bold or 
unprogressive to suggest that indus- 
try slice the cost of present fringes. 
His purpose is to cast light on the 
situation and point out that these 
are fixed items which cannot easily 
be reduced or taken away without 
serious consequences to production, 
morale and manpower. It’s a ques- 
tion, too, whether employees need 
or want all the frills and fancies 
which have become their lot in a 
manpower-tight economy. For ex- 
ample, many companies have built 
expensive cafeterias and annually 
lose money on their operation. Yet, 
most of the company cafeterias get 
relatively little employee patronage, 
in relation to the original cost or 
present upkeep. Most American fac- 
tory workers like to “go out” for 
lunch—grab a sandwich and spend 
the rest of the lunch hour “chewing 
the fat,” pitching horseshoes or play- 
ing “catch” off company grounds. 

Or take the fringe “wash-up 
time.” Under most union contracts 
in this country, the employee is al- 
lowed to quit five, ten or fifteen 
minutes earlier to wash up. Gone are 
the days when employees worked 
til whistle-blow and soap and 
watered themselves on their own 
time. 

If the price of good industrial re- 
lations practices is really 18-25 cents 
an hour, then there is no argument. 
But the pressure for more and more 
fringe benefits continues apace. And 
much of that pressure is generated 
by management itself. Held down 
from granting across-the-board hikes 
because of wage controls, 80% of the 
employers filing applications with 
the Wage Stabilization Board are 
asking for permission to hike the 
benefits. Unions too are not over- 
looking the fringe demand, and if 
the trend continues as it has in the 
last three years, the hidden payroll 
will mount to over 30¢ an hour per 
employee by 1955—quite a load for 
any business to be saddled with, 
particularly when taxes go up and 
sales soften. 

It’s something to think about. 
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rides, or natural gums, that  struc- 
ture well-aggregated soils. Curiously 
enough, it was a cousin chemical, sac- 
charin, which was Monsanto’s first prod- 
uct when Founder John F. Queeny 
started the company just 50 years ago 
with $1,500 capital in a dingy St. Louis 
warehouse. With that thought in mind, 
moody-eyed, patrician Edgar Queeny, 
Monsanto’s chairman, is more than ever 
convinced that: “Fundamental research 
pays, and pays off big.” 

Apparently Monsanto’s new investcrs 
think so too. 


SHARE THE BONDS 


Wuen Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica decided to offer $125 million in 
debentures publicly early this year (see 
Forpes, March 1, 1951, p. 20), head 
underwriter First Boston Corporation, 
through its president James Coggeshall, 
Jr., roared approval. If the SEC would 
relax registration requirements for 
Double A rated debt securities, boomed 
he, more companies would give indi- 
viduals an opportunity to buy their 
bonds. 

Last month figures on the sale han- 
dled by First Boston, 171 other under- 
writers and 805 investment houses 
were out. In the most widely distrib- 
uted sale in the banker’s history, 5,939 
separate transactions were chalked up, 
with bonds going to every state, Can- 
ada and several foreign countries. To 
banks went $42.8 million, to pension 
funds $32.69 million, to life insurance 
companies $29.36 million. The balance 
was taken by charitable and educa- 
tional trusts, corporations, fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies, investment 
trusts and dealers. Volume of average 
sale was $21,000 and about 75% of 
placements were $10,000 or less. 

But if Coggeshall’s aim was to 
broaden personal ownership of corpo- 
rate debt, he’d have to try again. Only 
245 individuals took debentures for 
their own accounts. Their total pur- 
chase: $2 million, or 1.6% of the deben- 
ture issue. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
LINEUP 


OVERLOOKED and underpriced in Wall 
Street’s oil rush are the office equip- 
ment makers, efficiency experts to the 
American capitalist. And by all the 
capitalist criteria—growth, _ financial 
strength, return on investment, profit 
margin, earnings stability, and dividend 
liberality-the OE outfits stack up as 
pretty efficient themselves. 

On the dollars-and-cents report card, 
big ($394.1 million assets) Interna- 
tional Business Machines and small 
($20 million) Pitney-Bowes are marked 
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“A” for appreciation. Although it was 
the industry’s giant in 1941, IBM in- 
creased its assets faster than any of its 
rivals over the next ten years, showed 
the highest pretax profit figured on 
sales, and made its money with the 
most consistent regularity. Investors rec- 
ognize this strong position by paying 
$19.88 per dollar of earnings for IBM 
common. 

These and other measures of investor 
interest are listed for the industry's 
top ten corporations in Table I. In 
Table II, the absolute percentages are 
translated into rank-order numbers. 
The composite rank order, a combina- 
tion of six statistics, is given for each 
company in Table II’s last column, 
alongside that perennial index to popu- 
larity, the price-earnings ratio. 

Right beside big IBM in investor in- 
terest with a price-earnings ratio of 
12.69, postage meter maker Pitney- 
Bowes places fourth or better in five 


IBM’S T. J. WATSON, JR.: 
for a new prexy, a front-runner 


categories. P-B was the only company 
outside the big three (IBM, Remington 
Rand, National Cash Register) to in- 
crease its assets more than 100%. 
Paired for second place in the com- 
posite ranking, Remington Rand and 
Royal Typewriter rode one-twd in the 
spot where blue chips are stacked—re- 
turn on investment. In other respects, 
Royal moves parallel to its Hartford 
neighbor, Underwood. Both show a 
low price per dollar of 1951 earnings, 
comparatively slow growth patterns, 
conservative financial policies (they 
rate one-two in ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities for the decade), 
and liberal dividend payouts. The fast 
growers—IBM, National Cash, Rem 
Rand and _ Pitney-Bowes—show _ the 
smallest current ratios and, except for 
P-B, the smallest payout percentages. 
In the figure-filled eyes of Wall 
Street, however, statistics aren’t every- 
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I. OFFICE EQUIPMENT PERFORMANCES, 1941-50 


Current Assets Net Income vrais Profit Average Profit —— 
Growth to Liabilities on Book Value n Sales Deviation Pay 
BMG oo ce de oes 208% 15 21.6% 97, 6% 1.1% 43. 3% 
Burroughs ...... 78 3.6 8.1 15.0 4.0 64 
Pitney-Bowes .... 113 2.5 20.4 16.4 2.9 62 
National Cash.... 134 2.79 13.9 11.8 3.5 43,2 
Addressograph- 

Multigraph .... 94 2.81 19.4 16.2 3.17 45 
Underwood ..... 51 5.9 11.9 14.8 3.49 65 
Remington Rand.. 153 2.4 27.1 15.7 25 35 
Smith-Corona .... 82 3.1 13.6 11.6 3.2 49 
Royal Typewriter. 80 5.4 22.8 15.9 4.8 52 
General 

Fireproofing ... 79 4.5 18.2 16.1 3.1 48 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance 
for 10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers, 











thing. Burroughs, which made the 
least return on investment and ranked 
next-to-last, is priced at a hefty $15.25 
per dollar of earnings. And National 
Cash, whose products do not furnish a 
high pretax profit compared with the 
others, ranks fifth in favor. 


> « 


(Forses’ “Lineup” series was originated 
by Max Ohlmann of A. J. Wiesenberger 
& Co. for the issue of November 15, 1951. 
The present statistical format, however, 
was designed by the editors of Forsrs 
—Ep). 


OIL FIELD OUTFITTER 


WHEN A tool pusher needs a slush 
pump piston for his rig, he needs it 
pronto. As every rig man knows, the 
likeliest place to get it, no matter what 
oil field he’s drilling, is the local Na- 
tional Supply store. Wherever oilers are, 
so is the oil fields’ biggest outfitter. 
National Supply's storekeep might 
just as well burn in hell as not have 
that piston and produce it quick. With- 
out a slush pump to force mud down 


the well and hold back the tremendous 
gas pressures loosed in drilling, a $200,- 
000 hole can be blown into a loss. 

Polite clerks dispensing collars in 
Chicago’s plush Marshall Field depart- 
ment store would shudder at National 
Supply’s burly customers, well-caked 
with oil, grime and sweat. Few have 
probably heard of National Supply’s 
112-unit retail chain, and those who 
have most likely wrinkle disdainful 
noses at National's two-story, small- 
town retail outposts. Yet last year 
sprawling National Supply, largest 
manufacturer and supplier of field 
equipment to the oil industry, scored 
sales almost identical to Marshall 
Field’s, $222.5 million, boasted almost 
as big assets, $127.3 million. It also 
made four times as much profit as MF: 
$28 million. 

During oil’s pioneer days, National 
Supply’s rickety two-story structure was 
usually the first in a mushrooming new 
oil town. Not just a place to buy pipe 
and rigs to drill wells, the National 
store was post office, church, employ- 





at a “composite ranking.” 





II, OFFICE EQUIPMENT RANKINGS, BASED ON 1941-50 


Net Raiet 
urrent Income Pretax Average 

Growth Liabilities Velux onan fete a pester yy 
RAMS. Severna ® «530 1 10 8 : 1 8 19.88 1 (tie) 
Burroughs ...... 9 4 10 7 9 2 15.25 9 
Pitney-Bowes .... 4 8 4 2 3 8 12.69 1 (tie) 
National Cash. . 8 7 7 9 8 9 9.41 10 
Addressograph- 

Multigraph .... 5 6 5 8 5 7 9.34 5 (tie) 
Underwood ..... 10 1 9 8 7 1 7.68 7 
Remington Rand.. 2 9 1 6 2 10 6.21 8 
Smith-Corona .... 6 5 8 10 6 5 6.03 8 
Royal Typewriter. 7 2 2 5 10 5.78 4 
General 

Fireproofing ... 8 8 6 4 4 6 5.84 5 (tie) 


Rank-order numbers in the first six columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 7 shows price-earnings ratio 
of common stock, computed on the basis of last full year of earnings as reported 
or estimated. Column 8 averages the rankings in the first six columns to arrive 
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ment center, hotel and hospital all in 
one. At Shamrock, Oklahoma, when the 
fabulous Cushing Field blew in, resi- 
dents lined up at the store’s back door 
waiting their tum in the town’s only 
bath tub. Upstairs, where the storekeep 
lived, cots were lined up for weary cus- 
tomers. Downstairs, boisterous wildcat- 
ters gathered around crates and barrels 
to swap leases and stake out claims at 
the poker table. 

Boss of National’s stake-out in the 
oil country is leather-tongued Alexander 
Edward Walker. From an office in Pitts- 
burgh’s Grant Building, Walker, 64, 
cracks the whip over six widely scat- 
tered manufacturing plants and 68 sales 
offices as well as the 112 stores. A 
horny-handed son of toil, Alex Walker 
was a steel man without a drop of oil 
in his veins when he took over National 
Supply’s loose reins in 1940. 

In the next few years steel-constitu- 
tioned Alex Walker was seldom to be 
found in his office. He seldom is today. 
Pounding a beat which covered most 
of the U.S. and half of Canada, Walker 
legged a prodigious amount of ground 
to shake his field stores into profit 
producers as tight as his Spang-Chal- 
fant division’s seamless steel pipe, the 
welded tubing that made rotary drilling 
and four-mile holes possible. 

Meanwhile Walker shored up his six 
plants which manufacture oil equip- 
ment—80% of National’s sales. Since the 
war he has sunk $25 million into them. 
His Ambridge and Etna, Pennsylvania, 
plants, which make welded tubular 
products and such items as sucker rods, 
drill stems and collars, now are the 
largest tonnage buyers of steel in the 


Pittsburgh area—and among the largest 
in the U.S. With war-added annexes, 
the Torrance, California, plant, Walk- 
ers “big drilling rig” manufacturing 
center, has grown into a 50-acre tract 
containing 29 modern buildings. [ts ma- 
chine shop, once 30x50 feet, now 
sprawls over three blocks. In Houston, 
Texas, are made the “Christmas trees” 
—the assembly of well-head equipment 
that controls the flow of oil from a high- 
pressure well—which crown a good 
share of the U.S.’s wells. But biggest 
gainer is the Springfield, Ohio, diesel 
and gas engine layout, whose output 
has recently begun to power not only 
oil rigs but locomotives and ship tur- 
bines as well. Diesel sales alone spouted 
80% higher last year than in 1950. 

Last month peripatetic Alex Walker, 
who snatches much of his sleep on 
planes, was planning to travel ever far- 
ther and faster in 1952. Sales, he thinks, 
should at least equal and possibly ex- 
ceed 1951's. 


DUSTLESS 
LUNG DUSTER 


Most every press luncheon at New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria ends with 
cookies, coffee and cigars. Last week 
P. Lorillard (Old Gold and Embassy 
cigarets) had themselves a luncheon in 
the Jade Room; but in place of the 
usual cigars, corona-loving reporters 
were handed packs of Kent filter-tip 
cigarets. 

The new brand was more than an 
“honorable mention” for president 
Herbert A. Kent, soon to step down in 





LORILLARD’S GANGER (right) presenting first carton of Kent cigarets to Major 


General Leslie Groves. 
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favor of his executive VP, Robert 
Ganger. It was an attempt to juice up 
Lorillard’s profit percentages, which are 
dried out by such low-margin items as 
pipe tobacco (Briggs, Union Leader) 
and cigars (Muriel, Headline). Some 
18% of Lorillard’s sales last year came 
from these lines; on a pro rata basis, 
this is three times as much non-cigaret 
revenue as American Tobacco took in, 
twice as much as Reynolds. 

The effects of this difference jump 
right out of the profit statistics: over 
the last 10 years it has cost Lorillard 
93.3¢ to bring in each dollar of sales 
revenue, vs. 91.7¢ for its nearest com- 
petitor, Philip Morris, and 90.7¢ for R. 
J. Reynolds, whose top-brand Camels 
are really coming. In net return on in- 
vestment, the picture is similar: Loril- 
lard’s 8.9% compares with American’s 
15.8%, Philip Morris’ 15.6%, Reynolds’ 
14.3.% 

To Kent, Ganger & Co., a big-profit 
brand was indicated. To find one they 
had to look no farther than their own 
plant town of Louisville, where British- 
owned Brown & Williamson has quietly 
made Viceroy cigarets a lush profit item 
(made on the same machines as stand- 
ard cigarets, it retails for l¢ or 2¢ 
more). Benson & Hedges, a New York 
specialty house, prices its boxed Par- 
liaments to retail for 30¢. To make their 
filter tip more advertisable than B. & 
W’s crushed paper or B & H’s cotton 
wad, Lorillard has come up with a 
“secret mineral” which intercepts 
particles as small as 2/10,000ths of a 
millimeter. 

Jobbers will pay Lorillard $12 per 
1,000 for the new brand, about $4 
more than the price for standard 
cigarets. How much of this is cost and 
how much profit Lorillard wasn’t say- 
ing. But based on the selling price of 
Viceroy, the extra cost can hardly ex- 
ceed 50¢ to $1.00 per thousand. 

Said Ganger last week over coffee 
and Kents: “The whole thing becomes 
almost fantastic. At first our filter took 
out so much tar and nicotine that the 
smoke was reduced to warm air.” To 
remedy “this state of ultra-perfection, 
the filter was opened up with strips of 
crepe paper and the tobacco blended 
for stronger flavor (more Latakia and 
Turkish, less Burley). 

To point up the Kent pitch (which 
Young & Rubicam last week intro- 
duced in New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles), Lorillard Research Director 
Harris B. Parmele presented some 
scientific findings. One-third of all 
smokers, claims he, are “sensitive per- 
sons” whose skin temperature drops as 
much as 6 degrees while they puff: 
the Kent filter is designed to take the 
chill out of smoking. Also, pufied 
Parmele, it will intercept any dust 
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particles remaining in the tobacco be- 
fore the smoke gets to the inhaler’s lips. 
Thus, “smoke through a Kent filter is 
actually purer than the air New Yorkers 
breathe, a good argument for keeping 
a Kent in your mouth.” 

Even if Kents take cigarets out of the 
“lung duster” class, their acceptance 
will probably be based more on taste 
than hypochondria. To keep the new 
brand secret, no marketing tests with 
the finished product were run. Even 
Young & Rubicam’s admen worked up 
the Kent campaign in locked hotel 
rooms, away from their Madison Ave- 
nue offices. If the filter doesn’t subtract 
too much smoking pleasure, the dustless 
Kent may well bring in some of the 
gold Lorillard’s Old Gold hasn’t been 
able to dust up. 


TAX FODDER 


RaFTING on a lactic sea of sales, $386.6 
million National Dairy Products (Kraft 
cheese, Sealtest ice cream, Sheffield 
milk) last year passed into the cool, 
deep lagoon reserved for those select 
few U.S. companies boasting revenues 
in excess of one billion dollars. That 
pleased skipper Leroy Allison Van 
Bomel, who since 1945 has caulked his 
Kraft’s timbers with $183 million in 
capital. Chanted he: “Now we are 
registered in our proper class.” 

Dairyhand Van Bomel was not nearly 
so happy, however, at the way taxes 
siphoned the cream off Sheffield Farms’ 
brimming bottle. 

What makes Van Bomel especially 
queasy is that last year’s percentage of 
butterfat on sales thinned from an 
already sour 3.6% to an even sourer 
2.5%. He was sure that wasn’t for want 
of Sealtest purity on the part of Dairy’s 
cost-cutting efforts: “Our physical assets 
are being utilized more effectively than 
ever before.” Over a decade, National 
Dairy’s policies have more than doubled 
sales. If the increase in net income was 
comparatively cheesy, implied Van 
Bomel, it was because the Treasury 
Department has too many straws in the 
bottle. 

National Dairy’s 63,797 shareholders 
—like Mr. and Mrs. George J. Meyers 
of Forest Hills, N. Y., investing partners 
in Dairy since 1930—got fair warning 
that stiff taxes approaching confiscatory 
rates could milk private enterprise dry. 
“For the first time in our peacetime 
history,” bellowed the shocked Van 
Bomel, “the nation’s tax bill is out- 
stripping its food bill.” National Dairy 
itself paid $1.89 in taxes for each $1.00 
of net, even on record sales managed to 
strip out only $4.07 per share against 
$5.14 in 1950. Though there was more 
milk in the pail, the taxers’ tabby 
lapped up most of the cream. 
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NEW IDEAS 





Clerical Dumbwaiter 
Automatic push button messenger 
service is provided in the form of a 
new electric dumbwaiter designed 





specifically to transport office corre- 
spondence and files in multi-floor op- 
erations. Safe, small and compact, it 
allegedly has a 25-pound capacity, 
travels 45 feet per minute (Sedgwick 
Machine Works, 90 Eighth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y.). 


Tub Rub 

A two-in-one safety agent has come 
onto the market to diminish the hazards 
of a bath. Called Safe-T-Bath Brand, 
this non-slip and germicidal agent is 
sprayed onto the bottom of a clean tub 
for the double action to take place. In 
a matter of minutes all fungi (such as 
Athlete’s Foot) are said to be killed, 
all possibility of slipping destroyed. 
The agent is non-toxic and harmless for 
plumbing and fixtures (Safe-T-Brand 
Sales Co., P. O. Box 672, Evanston, 
Ill.). 


Brush Off 

For the painter, there has been de- 
veloped a combination paint brush sup- 
port, clamp, and stirrer, said to add 
years to the life of a brush. The sup- 
port, a 14” slotted stirring _ stick 
equipped with a sliding clamp with 
spring action for gripping brush 
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handle, and a rear clip for attaching 
support to pail or can, keep brush sus- 
pended in paint or cleaner, bristles 
straight, handle dry. The device can 
also be attached to belt or pocket, 
leaving hands free and clothes dry. 
Clamps for additional brushes are at- 
tachable (Progressive Enterprises, 5533. 
S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 62, 
Calif.). 


Basket Broiler 
For the fireside gourmet and broiler 
fan, there is a newly developed basket- 
broiler, said to be large enough to cook 
steaks, chops, fish or chicken for sev- 





eral persons. Special highlight of the 
9” by 12” by 3” tin-coated basket with 
a 19” handle is a detachable cover 
which locks at any of four different 
heights and makes spilling of precious 


viands “absolutely impossible” (The 
Washburn Co., Worcester, Mass.). 


Let’s Face It 
Last word in industrial goggles is this: 
ultra-modernistic face shield to be worn 
over glasses and glove buttoned to an 
adjustable form-fitting head gear which 













eliminates high spot contact and pro- 
vides for ample ventilation. Special fea- 
ture: Three interchangeable types of 
shields to fit the contingency of the 
moment; (1) a plastic general’ utility 
shield; (2) a fiber front with glass 
holder for gas welding; and (3) a 
screen window for scaling, heat and 
cyaniding (The Boyer-Campbell Co... 
6540 S. Antoine Street, Detroit 2, 
Mich.). 
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LION OIL COMPANY 








FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Net Working Capital—Dec. 31 

Current Ratio 

Net Properties (Fixed Assets) 

Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 

Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 
Dec. 31 

Number of Stockholders 

Total Dividends Paid 


OPERATING SUMMARY 


Number of Producing Wells (net) 

Gross Crude Oil Production—Barrels 
Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels 

Total Refined Oil Sales—Gallons 
Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production—Tons 
Number of Employees—Dec. 31 

Annual Payroll 


1951 
$25,517,316 
3.66 
$67,436,908 
$72,018,688 


2,690,861 
11,791 
$ 4,856,700 


795 
8,011,422 
8,271,310 

377,262,270 
155,379 
2,497 


$10,968,405 . 


1950 
$14,654,736 
2.22 
$58,582,040 
$50,972,353 


2,340,833 
7,439 
$ 4,389,056 


680 
7,854,224 
7,756,709 

347,554,939 
161,963 
2,363 

$ 9,909,428 











In 1951 Lion Oil Company’s sales and 
operating revenues were the highest in 
the history of the Company. These total 
revenues were $86,466,609 as compared 
with $81,960,327 for the previous year, 
Net earnings after deducting all costs 
and taxes were lower than in 1950, how- 
ever, due primarily to (1) greater ex- 
penses incurred in an intensified explora- 
tion for oil and gas, (2) higher wages and 
increased material costs and (3) larger 
provisions for taxes on income. Net in- 
come after all charges was $11,751,026 
as against $13,988,245 for the preceding 
year. 


Cash dividends, at the rate of $2 per 
share, aggregating $4,856,700 were paid 
during the year. This represents 41% of 
the Company’s net earnings. 


In October the Company sold 350,000 
additional shares of common stock for a 
net cash consideration of $14,152,020. 
This amount was added to the working 
capital of the Company to replace funds 
expended for capital additions and to 
provide for future expansion. 


Capital expenditures during 1951 
amounted to $16,299,000 of which 
$10,808,000 was for the development of 
additional underground reserves of crude 
oil and natural gas. Lion had a share in 
the drilling of 221 wells of which 160 
were completed as oil wells and 7 as gas 
wells. Company net interest in these suc- 
cessful completions was 148 oil wells and 
3 gas wells. 


Expansion plans include the construc- 
tion of a $5,000,000 enlargement of re- 
fining facilities. The operating units to 
be added, which will be completed in 
1953, will permit a 50% increase in gaso- 
line yields and reduced output of less 
profitable items such as fuel and burner 
oils. The intense search for and develop- 
ment of crude oil and natural gas reserves 
will be continued. 








CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 
For Years Ended December 31 

Sales and Operating Revenues 

Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) 

Net Income Before Provision for Taxes on Income 

Estimated Federal and State Taxes on Income 


Amount Per Share* 


1951 1950 


Amount Per Share*™* 





$86,466,609 
67,525,583 25.09 
18,941,026 7.04 
7,190,000 2.67 





$32.13 $81,960,327 $35.01 
61,011,682 26.06 
20,948,645 8.95 


6,960,400 2.97 











Net Income $11,751,026 $ 4.37 $13,988,245 $ 5.98 
* Based on 2,690,861 shares outstanding at end of 1951 
** Based on 2,340,833 shares outstanding at end of 1950 
For 1951 Annual Report, write Public Relations Department, Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Arkansas 
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Eisenhower our next President? 


America is wrestling with the extremely delicate 
problem of piecing together a swiftly-changing 
gigantic economic jig-saw puzzle, without causing 
undue dislocation, particularly employmentwise. 

To date, developments have not been superla- 
tively satisfactory. 

Uncomfortably large numbers of workers have 
been thrown idle in various important areas, many 
managements have been unable to operate very 
profitably, especially as the tax cancer is eating 
into the vitals of innumerable enterprises. 

General Motors, to use a conspicuous example, 
had thrust upon it last year aggregate tax levies 
of $1,141,000,000, which contributed seriously to 
a drop of 39% in 1951 net earnings, notwithstanding 
a decline of only 1% in sales from the previous year. 

Chairman A. P. Sloan and President Charles E. 
Wilson notified stockholders that, although defense 
deliveries increased substantially last year, they did 
not offset the progressive decline in civilian pro- 
duction caused by raw material limitations and 
government-imposed production cutbacks. 

High Washington officials are exhibiting some 
awareness of the urgent need for re-casting certain 
policies, certain allotments, in view of the serious 
fact that defense orders and output are falling short 
of the curtailment in civilian output. 

The new outlook is that scarcities of raw mate- 
rials will in the nearby future prove less acute than 
heretofore anticipated, that cutbacks in numbers 
of manufacturing fields will be modified. 

Perhaps wrongly, I have become not at all cock- 
sure that there will arise during this year any wide- 
spread underproduction of consumer goods, In- 
deed, I foresee the possibility of swelling inven- 
tories, of acute need to stimulate consumers to buy 
more freely. 

Today American individuals and families, on the 
whole, are not rashly parting with their money. 
They are, rather, conserving their resources, are 
more inclined to make income-yielding investments 
than to splurge for unremunerative consumptive 
non-necessaries, 

This is a sensible, wholesome attitude in face of 
President Truman’s vehement demand for skyrock- 
eting Federal expenditures, taxes. 
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Will Ike Be Put On Spot? 


To influence Congress, will President Truman 
resort to calling home General Eisenhower to ap- 
peal against slashing the Chief Executive’s monu- 
mental overseas spending recommendations? 

Harry Truman is first, last, always a politician. 
Such a maneuver would, assumably, inveigle Ike 
into supporting Truman’s all-out foreign aid policy, 
thus strengthening Truman’s stand. 

On the other hand, if ordered by America’s Com- 
mander-in-Chief to leave his European post tempo- 
rarily, General Eisenhower might elect to seize op- 
portunity to make his national and international 
views known to the American electorate, thus 
strengthening the hands of those urging his selec- 
tion as President. 

Prophecy admittedly is dangerous. Nevertheless, 
I am willing to go on record as prophesying the 
election of General Eisenhower as America’s next 
President. 

I have long had admiration for Robert A. Taft 
as our most outstanding Senator. But I question 
whether he could defeat Harry Truman for the 
Presidency. I am quite sure General Eisenhower 
could win. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


5 stocks for good income 


For THOSE desiring to meet increased 
taxes and living costs, I suggest the fol- 
lowing stocks which offer a good rate 
of return, without too much risk. 


International Harvester, previously 
recommended here, is a very strong 
company. At the close of last year cur- 
rent assets amounted to $499 million 
(including cash items of $148 million), 
and current liabilities were $257 mil- 


lion. Net working capital was $242 mil- 
lion. Sales for the first time in the com- 
pany’s history crossed the $1 billion a 
year level. Current regular dividend is 
$2, but extras have been paid in recent 
years. Now around 33, where the yield 
is 6% on the regular dividend, which 
would seem safe. The stock has done 
very little during the last year or so. 
However, the company’s business, both 
civilian and military, should hold up 








$10,000 Invested in: 









for most people. 


about 5.5% on your money. 


averaging 6.5%! 


available . . 


simply write to — 


70 PINE STREET 





How Much Can $10,000 Buy?... 


Well, in terms of dollars — it all depends! 


For instance, here are some of the ways you might invest it 


... some of the things your $10,000 can buy. 


Short-term tax-exempt Government Bonds 
Long-term taxable Government Bonds 
Savings Banks and Building & Loan Assns 
High Grade Corporate Bonds (New Offerings) 
High Grade Preferred Stocks (New Offerings) 


We circled the last item because it looks like an obvious choice 


By “good common stocks” we mean the 200 stocks used to 
make up the Moody averages... the kind that currently return 
And there are plenty of such stocks to choose from. Of the 
1,054 common stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
last year, for example, 9 out of 10 paid dividends — dividends 


Of course, some stocks paid more, some less. That’s why we'll 
gladly help you select the most suitable securities currently 
. review your present holdings . . . give you all the 
facts we can on any industry, company, or stock. 


There’s no charge for these services, either, whether you're a 
customer or not. So if you’d like current details on just what 
$10,000, or $1,000, or $100,000 can buy —if you’d like us to 


set up an investment program to fit your needs and objectives, 


Water A. ScHoLt, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Offices in 97 Cities 


Yields annual 
Income of about 


$ 110-130 
$ 270 

$ 250-350 
$ 315-325 
$ 420-450 





NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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well. Results this year are expected to 
be favorable. Should show reasonable 
appreciation in time. Harvester has in- 
vestment qualities. Additional purchases 
are warranted in case of a decline. 


Otis Elevator is a high-grade stock 
and is on the approved list of stocks 
eligible for purchase by life insurance 
companies. It has been recommended 
by me many times. I wish to call at- 
tention to it again. Now sells around 37; 
dividend last year $2.50. In addition 
to manufacturing elevators, Otis also 
makes hoists, escalators, package con- 
veyors, and elevator accessories of all 
kinds. Is the leader in its field—han- 
dling over 50% of this business in the 
country. Maintenance and replacement 
work tend to keep revenues stable. I 
believe one can depend upon a divi- 
dend of at least $2, perhaps slightly 
more. Incidentally, some dividend has 
been paid each year since 1903. Fi- 
nances are strong. Capitalization con- 
sists of 1,985,000 shares of common. 
This stock can be held for permanent 
investment. I believe it offers a good 
chance for moderate appreciation. 


Reynolds Tobacco in recent years has 
been disappointing; however, it has 
reached levels where a further large 
decline does not seem likely. It is a 
first-class stock and, at around 34, ap- 
pears most attractive for investment. 
Present dividend $2; yield 5.9%. Some 
payment has been made each year since 
1901. Range since 1946, 46-31. Com- 
pany’s main products are Camel and 
Cavalier Cigarettes. Other: products in- 
clude popular smoking tobaccos, such 
as Prince Albert, Stud, Top, George 
Washington, etc., and several chewing 
tobaccos. Sales are very large and fi- 
nances are excellent. 


Stokely-Van Camp processes and 
packages an extensive line of vegetables 
and fruits under the trade name of 
“Stokely’s Finest.” It is also a large pro- 
ducer of frozen foods and is planning 
to expand further its “Honor Brand” 
products. Finances are strong. Latest 
annual statement showed working capi- 
tal of $33.4 million, ratio of current as- 
sets to current liabilities nearly 4 to 1, 
book value $26.11 per share, and net 
quick assets equal to around $13 per 
share (after deducting prior capital ob- 
ligations). Sales rose to an all-time high 
last year and’ further gains are antici- 
pated this year, as many of the read- 
justments which have been taking place 
in the food industry are expected to be 
largely completed soon. I believe earn- 
ings will reach $3.50-$4.00 a share this 
year. Present annual dividend of $1 
would appear safe. The stock is now 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE KNOWING 
WHEN AND WHAT TO BUY AND SELL 


The most important factor in the life 
of the individual, next to good health, 
must be his financial well being. With 
economic independence, he can develop 
personality, improve his way of life and 
distinguish himself as an individual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. -It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it 
affords a direct way to affluence. 

The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 





W. H. ROYSTONE 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,’’ called 
“the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
“27 Safety Rules’ for investors and traders. 


of our growth situations we recommend 
for substantial income and rapid growth. 
While we await opportunities like we 
now see in the gold stocks they need in- 
struction to protect them from the dan- 
gers of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at six that went to 
nineteen. A recent discovery at six has 
already advanced to twelve and our gold 
research preparation should produce even 
greater fortune-building results. 





market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our reliable guidance on 
when and what to buy forced us to publish our comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to buy and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits. Currently, we are preparing for the next gold stock 
boom sparked by the raise in the price of gold. We are explor- 
ing the field to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- 
building potentials for that event. 

Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy: To pro- 
tect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 

gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. 
Naturallv, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 


The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. That alone will offset 
inflation. That, and fortune-building requirements, calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great 
majority of investors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
our latest analysis of the gold situation. W. H. ROYSTONE, 
Forest Hills 7, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown 
consultation appointment, $25. 
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Your stockh’s 


MARKET ACTION 


Tells You WHEN to Buy and 
WHEN to Sell 


Atlantic Coast Line 


Baltimore & Ohie 
Aluminum Co. 


Burlington Mills 


Amer. Can Beech Aircraft 

Amer. Car & Fdy. Briggs Mfg. 

Amer. Stl. Fars. Canadian Pacific 
— Corp Caterpillar Tr. 

Mach, & Fdy. Dome Mines 

be slam anese Erie Railroad 

sous, Lack. & W. Hupp Corp. 

General Motors Kaiser Frazer 


At a glance, you can tell 
The PRICE to buy, 
The PRICE to sell. 


Lockheed Philco 

Mo., Kan., Texas Sears Roebuck 
Montgomery Ward Southern Rallway 
Motorola Studebaker 

Nash Kelvinator 1 





A 
United Aircraft 
United Air Lines 


U. S. —y~4 3 

Western Auto Supply 
Willys Overland 

To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send only $1 to cover costs for 
series F-4. Or send only $5 with this ad for 
four-week Trial Subscription, including unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues. New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, sxc. 


P. 0. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


National Aviation 
Oliver Corp. 
Republic Aviation 
Standard Gas & El. 
Southern Pacific 





Canadian Stock Letter § 


Canadian Stock Letter 
offers you this special report... 


je OlL IN WESTERN CANADA” ! 


plus these map 


I OIL FIELDS iN CANADA” 1 
I all-ctntee AREAS IN CANADA” 


| 
| * 4 ISSUES of the weekly Stock | 


Letter on Canadian Stocks, with spe- 
cific recommendations | 


plus special report on. | 
+ SPECIAL SITUATION STOCK” \ 
now $3.75, owns stocks worth more 
than $5 per share. 
SEND $1 NOW for this Special Offer, 
get the next issue of The Canadian 


Stock Letter with specific recom- 1 
mendations. 


The CANADIAN l 
STOCK LETTER 


$56 Pure Oil Bldg.—Dept. H1 l 
Chicago 1, Ill. 





> hemical I Fund 


pany and its shares, including 
the price and terms of offer- 
ing, is available upon request. 








MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Market history 


AFTER trailing behind the industrials 
through most of 1951 the rail average 
in the last month succeeded in scram- 
bling to new highs while the indus- 
trial average and the breadth index 
failed to keep up with this belated 
surge in selected rails. Technical rela- 
tionships now established were also 
visible when the rail average made its 
highs for the years 1937, 1938, 1939, 
1941, 1946 and 1948. 

Probably the best way to emphasize 
the technical threat to the market is to 
tell the story for each of the six occa- 
sions since 1937 when the rail average 
made a high for the year, not con- 
firmed by the industrial average, and at 
a time when the price-breadth rela- 
tionship was unfavorable. 

In 1937 the industrial average made 
its high on March 10. The rails tried 
to keep the advance going but were 
forced to give up after reaching a new 
high on March 17. By June the indus- 
trials had declined 15% and the rails 
22%. 

The next year, from the bear market 
lows of March, 1938, the industrial 
average advanced 60% to a high for the 
year on November 12. The rails kept 
going and established the year’s high 
on December 31. But a little more 
than three months later, April 8, the 
market reached an intermediate low, 
with the industrials down 23% and the 
rails 29%. 

On the major stampede following 


the invasion of Poland by the Nazis 
in 1939, the industrial average set a 
new high for the year on September 
12. About two weeks later, on Septem- 
ber 27, the rails reached their peak. 
The intermediate decline which fol- 
lowed these highs did not reach a final 
climax until the invasion of France in 
May, 1940. At a closing low reached 
on May 21 the rails showed a loss of 
38%. The industrials declined 28% to 
June 10, 

In 1941 the industrials made their 
high on January 10. Following a de- 
cline to May 1, the industrial average 
rallied to within three points of its 
earlier. high by July 28. The rails on 
August 1 exceeded earlier 1941 highs 
only to turn down in the long, slow 
intermediate decline that lasted until 
April 28, 1942, for the industrials and 
until June 2, 1942, for the rail aver- 
age. From the mid-summer highs of 
1941, the industrial average declined 
28% and the rails 24%. 

The rails continued true to form in 
1946 and two weeks after the indus- 
trial average recorded its high on May 
29, the rail average, by a fraction, es- 
tablished a new high on June 13. 
About four months later, on October 
9, the industrials reached an interme- 
diate low showing a loss of 23%. The 
over-ambitious rails ended with a 34% 
decline from their mid-June high. 

The last time, previous to 1952, that 
the rails continued to forge ahead, un- 
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supported by the industrials or by 
breadth, was in July, 1948. In this year 
the industrial average reached a peak 
on June 15. The rails tried to keep the 
advance going and the average reached 
a final top on July 14. This was fol- 
lowed by the longest intermediate de- 
cline, without a rally exceeding 10%, 
in the history of the industrial average. 
It finally ended on June 13, 1949, with 
the industrials down 16% and the rails 
36%. 

The foregoing constitutes a rather 
monotonous recital of past market his- 
tory. The monotony was unrelieved by 
any examples of the market failing to 
avoid sustained and substantial inter- 
mediate declines following attempts by 
the rail average to keep on going all 
alone. 

It is this unanimity that justifies the 
projection of an intermediate decline 
exceeding 10% in the industrial aver- 
age after twenty months without any 
such decline. This is the technical 
background which I believe indicates 
the wisdom of waiting patiently to re- 
place the stocks sold on February 8 by 
the CBM Account. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


around 15 and yields close to 7%. In 
1946 this stock advanced to 39, today 
seems well deflated. Purchase is ad- 
vised for’ long-pull holding. 

Swift and Company is the world’s 
largest meat packer. It also sells poul- 
try, butter and cheese, vegetable oils, 
shortening, etc. Sales have exceeded $1 
billion annually since 1941 and have 
been above $2 billion annually since 
1947. Finances are very strong. Capi- 
talization consists of $52.5 million in 
funded debt and 5,922,196 shares of 
capital stock. The shares have not done 
much during the general market ad- 
vance of the last two years. Competi- 
tion has been severe, of course, and the 
margin of profits small; however, Swift’s 
sales should show continued gain as 
meat production is expected to increase. 
Hence, earnings should hold up well. 
Now around 82 and paying $2 to yield 
6.2%, the stock merits attention for in- 


come and appreciation. Range since 
1946, 41-27, 





Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








WHY CAPITALISM? 


by Brad Lee (former Economics Instructor) 


A pamphlet with a down to earth, logical defense of 
free enterprise and individual freedom. Ideal for dis- 
tribution amongst employees or others who need awaken- 
ing and enlightening. 


25¢ per eopy; $60 per 500; $100 per 1,000 
BRAD LEE PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. FM. Box 8. Forest Hills, N. Y. 
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Will This Year’s Markets Witness 
TWO Major Upsurges? 


Are Early 1952 “Bargain Buy Points” Near at Hand? 
14 SEASONED ISSUES FOR LARGE GAINS 


Our new analysis, just completed, of 540 active low-priced listed 
stocks has brought to light 14 outstanding situations which are 
close to their Bargain Buying Points and offer striking oppor- 
tunities for substantial appreciation during coming months. 


With current Bargain “Buy’’ points ranging from 33/, to 93/,, these 
14 fast-moving issues enjoy a strong position marketwise because of 
nine combined advantages: 1. High tax shelter; 2. Unusual financial 
strength; 3. Many years of seasoning; 4. Exceptional volatility; 
5. Favorable industry outlook; 6. Able management; 7. High mar- 
ketability; 8. Prospects of good earning power; 9. Indicated severe 
undervaluation at current levels. 

In the 1942-46 bull market these issues rose over ten times as much as 
the Dow Jones Industrials. In view of high EPT bases, even when com- 
pared with high-priced “blue chip” issues, and with current “buy-spot” 
prices at only 6.5 times earnings, they appear greatly undervalued. 

Complete details on these 14 promising situations are contained in our 
new Bulletin “14 Good Stocks Rated ‘BUY’ at 334 to 934 for Big Quick 
Gains” which we are making available for only $1. 


Prepare now for this year’s biggest opportunities at the coming Bargain 
Buy Spots by mailing $1 with the coupon below: 


FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


i 
The Spear & Staff or- | SPEAR & STAFF, Inc., Babson Park, Mass. 73 


anization through its 
acer 2 ie Spe- Send me, for only $1, your new Bulletin “14 Good Stocks 


cial Reports, and An- | Rated ‘Buy’ at 3% to 934 for Big Quick Gains”’ 

nual Surveys, has served | 

many thousands of aE ee Pee ee ee 8 eee ee 
investors since 1940. | 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to 
sell or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


March 11, 1952 
1,760,000 Shares 
Schering Corporation 


Common Stock 
(Par Value 15¢ per Share) 


Price $17.50 per Share 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announce- 
ment is circulated from only such of the undersigned and other 
dealers or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Drexel & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon&Co. Hallgarten&Co. Lee Higginson Corporation R.W.Pressprich& Co. 
Shields&Company  6.H.Walker&Co. Dick &Merle-Smith LF. Rothschild & Co. 
Alex. Brown & Sons Francis |. duPont & Co. Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 
Putnam & Co, 



































Shearson, Hammill & Co. Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 
Spencer Trask & Co. Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
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MARKET COMMENT 





You HEAR many compelling reasons 
why stock prices should go down. Busi- 
ness is not so good. Earnings are lower. 
First-quarter statements here and there 
will be downright poor. Commodity 
prices tend to be soft. Abundance is re- 
placing shortages, even in the metal 
field. Inflation, at least for a while, 
looks like a “dead duck.” Profit margins 
are shrinking. The defense business is 
smaller than expected. The cash intake 
of the Federal Government in the first 
half-year easily may be $4 billion more 
than the Federal Government spends. 
The public is not buying goods freely. 
Interest rates are rising. If you have a 
trust account, your bank is telling you 
you must be careful and advising you 
to buy only U. S. Treasury bonds. 
Why does not the stock market re- 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Market influences 


flect this poor environment? Why does 
it not go down? 

There are many adequate answers: 
(1) Stock prices are influenced by the 
things the investment public didn’t 
know, not by knowledge that is com- 
mon property; (2) the investment pub- 
lic is more sophisticated than ever be- 
fore, and every year it more and more 
recognizes that values do not change 
as fast as sentiment and earnings; (3) 
although there are exceptions, most 
stocks have not been high in relation to 
reduced earnings and their dividend 
potential; (4) those who want to take 
profits in the stocks which are strong 
are inhibited by the capital gains taxes 
involved, and this keeps the supply of 
shares down; (5) we have a perma- 
nently selective market, and the idea 





® FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT! 


ATTACH $1. TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
For a whole month you will receive: 


STANDARD & POOR’S 
Buy, Hold and Switch Recommendations 








on 52 Closely Watched Stocks 





e ¢ Without additional cost you will also get data on share earnings, 
indicated dividends, current percent yield, Standard & Poor’s market 
policy and advice on recommended cash reserve. 


¢ e Included in the closely watched stocks, you will find 7 Low-Priced 
high percentage gain issues recommended for advance; 17 stocks for 
appreciation combined with worthwhile income and 20 for good in- 
come return. Most of which have long, unbroken dividend records. 


(Offer open to new readers oj this Survey only) 


ACT NOW-MAIL COUPON TODAY 


market policy. 


Name 


$ I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s Buy, Hold and Switch i 
Recommendations on 52 Closely Watchea Stocks for the next 
month together with earnings, yield, dividend data, and your i 





Address 





City 


ete 








j State 





___ Date 
POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 


t Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) \ 
The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


A-344-172 
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that all stocks should go up and go 
down together (like a flock of sheep) 
is just obsolete financial folklore; (6) 
business really is not “poor” except in 
spots (like the textile industry), and 
the only reason it looks so “poor” is 
that it is being compared with some- 
thing abnormal (Korea buying scare), 
which the stock market always re- 
garded as definitely “non-recurrent”; 
and (7) more people are beginning 
to realize that the excess profits tax 
is non-recurrent and that the pres- 
ent indicated earning power of many 
“growth” companies is only temporarily 
depressed by this levy on profits. 

The market influence of the Excess 


. Profits Tax is working out on the famil- 


iar principle established in World War 
II. Stocks of companies in the high EPT 
brackets sell for a large number of 
times earnings after EPT, because it is 
recognized that the EPT is a non-recur- 
rent bearish factor. 

Dow Chemical, earning about $5.50 
a share, sells at 105; DuPont, earning 
$4.35, sells at 86; Minnesota Mining, 
earning about $1.70, sells at 43; Merck, 
earning $1.62, sells at 31; and Scott 
Paper, earning $3.25, sells at 52. All of 
these companies are in high EPT brac- 
kets. Without the EPT, even if earn- 
ings before taxes were substantially less, 
they would earn more after taxes. 

* The market is highly logical in estab- 
lishing these high price-earnings ratios 
on Growth Stocks, because the present 
excess profits tax law expires by statu- 
tory limitation on June 30, 1958, only 
15 months hence. 

Perhaps not all of the EPT will be 
lifted at the end of June, 1953, but the 
chances are that the impact of the levy 
will at least be eased. Probably by two 
years from now the end of the whole 
EPT will be in sight. Then the per 
share earnings of companies like Dow 
Chemical and Minnesota Mining should 
rise rapidly. 

Notice these high price-earnings ra- 
tios do not obtain, as a rule, in the 
shares of companies not in the EPT 
brackets. General Motors sells at a little 
less than 10 times earnings, General 
American Transportation at about 9 
times, McGraw Electric at about 8% 
times, Motorola at about 10 times, and 
Studebaker at about 6% times. 

The EPT, of course, is hardly a fac- 
tor in most Railroads, most Utilities, 
most Mines and most producing Oils. 
It is a factor in an oil issue like Standard 
Oil of Kentucky, which transports and 
markets but has no production. It is 
more of a factor in companies which 
have a poor balance of production to 
refining capacity, like Sinclair and 
Standard Oil of Ohio, than it is in 
purely production companies like Am- 
erada and Superior Oil of California, 
which are not subject to it at all. 
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For those who are looking for a good 
dividend return in stocks of reasonable 
quality which stand a chance to appre- 
ciate this year, for one reason or an- 
other, the following are suggested: 

Standard Oil of California, paying $3 
(assuming the 10 cents quarterly extra 
is continued), earning better than $6 
and selling around 53; Halliburton Oil 
Well Cementing, paying $3, earning 
between $5.25 and $6 and selling 
around 48%; International Paper, pay- 
ing $3, earning around $6.25, and sell- 
iag around 48; General Motors, paying 
$4, earning probably $5, selling around 
52: and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
which may pay more than $4.50 this 
year against earnings averaging $10.46 
a share in the last ten years and selling 
around 78. 

The Railroad Share Average con- 
tinues to do better than the Industrial 
Share Average. 

Indeed, it recently has made a new 
high for the last 21 years. Don’t over- 
look the fact, however, that the rise in 
the rails has been a highly selective af- 
fair. Only a few rails have gone through 
their January, 1951, highs—and some 
of them (like Northern Pacific) for oil 
rather than railroad reasons. 

I like Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
and Atchison as quality rails and Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, Lehigh Val- 
ley and New York Central as specula- 
tions. 

How long will this boom in the Oils 
last? 

Well, that, too, is a pretty selective 
affair. The “vogue” is overwhelmingly 
in the Canadian and Williston Basin 
issues. Just look at the list of the “sen- 
sational” performers: Shell Oil, Amer- 
ada, Standard Oil of Indiana, Fed- 
erated, Canadian Williston Minerals, 
Northern Pacific, etc. Almost every one 
of them either is drilling in the Willi- 
ston, or in Canada, or has a wide land 
spread there. 

The blessed thing about the Williston 
Basin is that no one can say that it is 
not a second West Texas, and a lot of 
people want to believe it is just that! 
Furthermore, the Williston is not going 
to be developed fast enough (at least 
this year) to flood the market with new 
oil supply and upset the petroleum 
price apple-cart. 

It is an interesting sidelighi, however, 
to observe that Amerada between Jan- 
uary 9 and March 9, in 61 days, ad- 
vanced enough in the stock market to 
add $446 million to the market’s ap- 
praisal of the company. To put this 
figure in its proper perspective, it is the 
approximate recent combined appraisal 
of the following good-sized companies: 
Studebaker, Hudson Motor Car, Doug- 
las Aircraft and Bendix Aviation! 

It is said by some that Amerada’s 
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PREFERRED 


16 stocks 


With back dividends due 
ranging up to $141 a share 


IF YOU are looking for stocks that still have large profit 
potentials, then preferred issues with accumulated dividends 
should be considered. For example, the $6 preferred of N.Y., 
Chicago & St. Louis, selected by UNITED in May 1950 at 134, 
has since paid $76 in accumulated dividends. 

To help you capitalize on similar opportunities today, a new 
UNITED Report lists 16 Preferreds with Back Dividends. 


Many With Special Attraction 


You will want to check the entire list for investment opportunities — 
some of the interesting situations included in this report are: 


A $39 stock with $80.44 back dividends due, now 
yielding 8%; a stock at 15 with $9.50 accrued divi- 
dends; another at 55 with $141 due; and a stock at 8 
with $7.70 in arrears, yielding over 10%. 


Send for this Report and be prepared to take advantage of new invest- 
ment opportunities in preferreds with large dividend accumulations. 


Yours with Months Trial Subscription 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special om. at and the $s] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


ACT HOW! [~ 


| Name. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccocccee 
For your copy of 


| 
Preferred Stock | AGATESS..cecseceeceeceeceececceceeeee 
a I a eek ee ieliata 


coupon and ™ | UNITED BUSINESS SERVIC 
NOW with $1! _—_ | 910 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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ANOTHER WONDER STOCK 
LIKE STANDARD OIL? 


Standard Oil of N. J. soared almost 50 points from its 1950 low; rewarded 
investors with bountiful cash and extra stock dividends; gave 2 shares for 
each one share held, then continued sensational advance. Week after week 
Standard had been the favorite of 40 advisory services. 

Now another stock (very low priced) steadily gains favor with the same 
Experts, as the Company makes giant strides. Is it entering fast growth stage 
to become another Wonder Stock like Standard Oil? 

Would you like our Special Report on New Wonder Stock—revealing latest 
developments in the Company? It will cost you only $1.00 with FREE 
4 weeks trial subscription including a readers’ digest of Buy, Hold & Sell 
advices of 40 leading advisory services, 10 Little Blue Chips, Duval’s Growth 
Stocks and other valuable information. 














Fill in, Clip, Mail today with $1 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. J-101, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for Report on New No, 1 Stock with FREE 4 weeks’ service in- 
cluding all the above features. 


NAME 
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125TH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 1951 





Because of heavy traffic and increases in freight rates, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad's total income for 1951 was 


11.87% above 1950. 


But expenditures increased |1.28°/, at the same time. 

Net railway operating income in 1951 represented a return 
of only 3.57%, on net investment in transportation facilities. 

Increased operating efficiency enabled the railroad to reduce 
freight train miles by 2.11°%, although freight-ton miles han- 


dled increased by 10.1%. 


Tax accruals for the year totaled $35,669,276—the equiva- 
lent of total revenue from all transportation services for 29 


days. 


More than $36,360,000 was invested in improvements and 


new equipment in the year. 


Average employment throughout the year was 57,932 - 
persons, an increase of 8.1°/, over 1950. Annual wages and 
— taxes per employee in 1951 were $4,254—up $271 


rom 1950. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY 





Income 


From transportation of freight, 
passengers, mail and express......... 


From other sources—interest, 


NT 
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Expenditures 

Payrolls, materials, fuel, services 
ESSE RES Ree a eae 

Interest, rents and miscellaneous 
ge Ee ea) & Oe ROS ee 


Total expenditures ............... 


Net Income 





For improvements, sinking funds, 
and other purposes................. 

















Year Increase 

1951 over 1950 
$432,535,559 $44,898,210 
27,500,317 3,909,113 
$460,035,876 $48,807,323 
$401 ,997,398 $41,446,748 
38,886,770 3,245,947 
$440,884,168 $44,692,695 
$19,151,708 $4,114,628 





R. B. WHITE, President 











Nash-Kelvinator 


We have prepared aspecialstudy pointing 
to this company’s (1) special growth pos- 
sibilities; (2) favorable current outlook; 
(3) attractive price; and (4) high yield. 

This comprehensive analysis, together 
with the Next Four Issues of our weekly 
bulletin service, will be sent to all new 
readers on receipt of $1. 

In the aggregate, the stocks that we 
have recommended have done very well. 
Our first analysis of NASH-KELVINATOR 
was published June 6, 1949, when the 
stock was available under 12. Since then, 
it has paid dividends totalling $6.30 per 
share. With the dividends, the stock has 
advanced more than 100%, and we think 
it will do considerably better in time 
from current levels. 


Our weekly bulletin service 
is devoted to the problem of 
Investing Successfully. It is un- 
derstandable and instructive. It 
enables readers to acquire a 
practical knowledge of the stock 
market, to time purchases and 
sales well, and to select the right 
kind of investments. 





This is a good time to Get Ac- 
quainted with our work. Our sound 
and authoritative analysis of the 
stock market should prove espe- 
cially helpful to you at this stage 
of the bull market. 


Bs 

/ 

: 

ee 

ee Send in Your Dollar Today. 

_ BARBOUR’S 

- Dow Theory Service, Inc. 
| 


105 West Adams St., (Dep't B) 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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petroleum reserves now are large 
enough to make it the eighth oil-richest 
company in the United States. But who 
knows? We do know, however, that 
most of the people who own Amerada 
have such a big capital gain in the stock 
that they feel they cannot afford to take 
it. It is a simple matter to show that 
at least 90% of this company’s stock 
cost the people who hold it $80 a share 
or less against a recent price of 234, 
Stock costing $80 a share, if sold at 
234, really nets the seller only $194 a 
share after a 26% capital gains tax. 

As for “the market,” forget it, and 
think about individual stocks. 

The “supply area” in the Industrials 
still is 287-292 and the “demand area” 
is 255. It is hard to locate the new 
“supply area” in the Rails; trends with- 
in the individual stocks which tend to 
make it up are too diverse. 

My guess is that the Rails can get to 
100 about as easy as the Industrials can 
rise to 290. 

This “market” is neither going through 
the floor or through the roof. Over the 
near-term, poor first-quarter reports 
may be a depressing factor in many 
issues. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


WALL STREET 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


able redemption prices. These are ex- 
pected anyway to combat 24% savings 
bank rates since a further upward trend 
in bank savings is seen... . 

And it seems that a friend of ours 
who is a lady banker had a gentleman 
caller the other day. Under his arm 
he carried a firm proposal neatly out- 
lined: a mutual fund designed espe- 
cially for women investors. What our 
friend couldn’t understand—and we 
can’t either—is why women need a mu- 
tual fund of their own and, if it’s to 
be such a good thing, why the men- 
folk should be excluded. After all, Wall 
Street's male population has _ been 
pretty good to the ladies. They've 
helped make it possible for 52% of the 
stockholders in 1,000 major corpora- 
tions to be women; they spend end- 
less hours of graciousness and research 
on that 40% of their customers esti- 
mated to be women. What’s more, they 
hold nary a grudge against the 350 
ladies enrolled as registered representa- 
tives of NYSE member firms. 


Candidates for the popularity poll 

Almost all segments of the Street 
look to government pump-priming to 
halt the downward business activity 
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trend. That's why in some quarters 
building stocks are fast gaining the 
popularity they'd lost. Predictions are 
made that 1951’s 1,090,000 housing 
starts will be matched this year. Relax- 
ation of some industrial and commer- 
cial building controls already have 
been granted. Metals are more plenti- 
ful now. At fairly depressed levels such 
issues as National Gypsum, American 
Radiator, Crane, Certain-Teed, U. S. 
Gypsum and Flintkote are frequently 
mentioned. . . . Also gaining fast favor 
are automotive issues, on the belief 
that profits for leading makers this 
year will run at the same rate as during 
the last half of ’51. The fact that ma- 
jor companies maintained dividends 
during the first quarter is evidence of 
belief that earnings have reached the 
low point, 


Wall Streeters report 

New York Air Brake is diversifying 
its production in order to be less de- 
pendent upon the cyclical railroad 
equipment business. . . . Southwestern 
Public Service, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric and Pacific Power & Light an- 
ticipate that between 20% and 40% of 
their near-term dividends may be tax- 
free this year. Candidates for 
higher earnings this year include Wil- 
cox Oil, based upon successful sec- 
ondary recovery operations, Babcox 
Wilcox, Bendix Aviation, Bigelow-San- 
ford, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Eastern 
Airlines, Federated Department Stores, 
Grumman Aircraft and Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. . . . Since Big Board trust 
National Aviation has been switching 
from airlines to aircraft makers, others 
have followed suit. The reason: for 
most airlines earnings dips this year 
are expected. . . . Latest split candi- 
date, for later this year: Atlantic Coast 
Line. . . . More on the split front: mu- 
tual funds now qualify for inclusion. 
Stein Roe & Farnham, Inc., shares have 
been split three for one. 


NAMES 


Paul A. Walker, elevated to the chair- 
manship of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Frederic H. Brandi, president of Dil- 
lon, Read & Co., elected a director of 
C. I. T. Financial Corp. 

Gen. Joseph T. McNarney (retired), 
elected president of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp., succeeding LaMotte 
T. Cohu, who becomes vice-chairman 
of the board. 





Dr. Ernest W. Reid, president of ° 


Corn Products Refining Co., elected a 
director of Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Charles F. H. Johnson, Jr., elected 
executive vice-president of Botany Mills, 
Inc.; Earle W. Allen, elected a director. 
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the Pensacola, Florida, mill. 


Income 


Dividends Paid 






















A YEAR OF CONSTRUCTION 


A major expansion program, now nearing completion, 
substantially increases the company’s productive capacity. 
St. Regis products include sulphate pulp, kraft paper 

and board, multiwall bags, a wide range of printing and 
publication papers, industrial and decorative plastics. 
Shown above is an enlarged digester building at 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


Net Sales, Royalties, and Rentals ... 
Cost of Sales and Expenses........ 
Operating Income................. 
See re 
GrO68 ENGOING soo cciiccccscccccscece 
Debene. ( ennes 238 os olds A 
Net Income Before Provision for Federal 

and Foreign Taxes on Income... . 
Provision for Federal and Foreign Taxes on 


1951 1950 
“ig gti. $195,955,617 $154,789,186 
Dh oescainis $159,845,270 $134,376,511 
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For the Years Ended 
December 31, 1951 and 1950. 





$ 36,110,347 
$ 4,756,969 
$ 40,867,316 
$ 2,126,473 


$ 20,412,675 
$ 1,362,283 
$ 21,774,958 
$ 1,626,088 
$ 38,740,843 $ 20,148,870 
$ 21.944.809 
$ 16,796,034 


$ 8,525,126 
$ 11,623,744 





708.193 $ 
$ 4,136,531 


752,105 
$ 3,619,500 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: St. Regis Paper Company (Canada) Limited, Montreal 
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LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


Notice of 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


Preferred Stock, 5.25%, Series A 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.3125 per share on the Preferred 
Stock, 5.25%. Series A, of the 
Company, payable April 1, 1952, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 21, 1952. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 





March 5, 1952 
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-—— UP 20,700% 


Yes, in a 4 year period, R.K.O. WAR- 
RANTS showed the above percentage 
gain, a $500 investment appreciating to 
$104,000. The WARRANTS of Richfield 
Oil, Tri-Continental and Atlas Corp. had 
comparative rises. In 1951 Eureka Corp. 
WARRANTS were speculative favorites. 
WARRANTS move faster and further 
than any other type of security. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 

It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and _ sale — describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 

For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 

















In Mail Order. Start oe 
earn a substantial income. Details, 
know-how in “HOW TO START ‘YOUR 
OWN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS.”— 
PRINTER’S INK: A Well Organized, 
Compact and Practical Guide.” KIP- 
LINGER’S MAGAZINE: “... presents a 
made to order opportunity to the 
but resourceful person... .” FORB 
MAGAZINE: “ Shows how to start 
with a minimum ‘capital outlay. 

Only $2.00. Refund priv vilege. | 


STRAVON PUBL., 








Dept. T-704 
113 W. S7th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








BURN PE SENG PRESSURE 
Send $1 for latest Report 


covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Scientific Forecasting 


Let us prove to you that FORECASTING IN ADVANCE, 
s N 


TOCKS—GRAINS—COTT 
—is what makes PROFITS. GRAPHIC oy Foeseasrs 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Market averages misleading? 


THE Dow-Jones railroad stock average 
has succeeded, at long last in rising 
above its previous high made in Feb- 
ruary of last year. This achievement 
should be attributed to the oil poten- 
tial in Northern Pacific, Canadian Pa- 
cific, and a few others, since railroad 
shares in general have not done much 
marketwise. The phenomenal rise in 
oil stocks not only distorts the indus- 
trial stock average but also the rail- 
road stock average. Many stocks are 
much lower than the “averages” sug- 
gest. Only the utility stock average is 
giving an accurate picture of the mar- 
ket situation. 

There is such a thing as a “major 
market trend”. to be sure, and all 
stocks, good and bad, are subject to it 
to a greater or lesser degree. Yet, fun- 
damental changes in the major trend 
occur rather infrequently, and the in- 
vestor should concern himself more 
with stock values and industry pros- 











OIL « NATURAL GAS STOCKS 


With Dynamic DOUBLE=-PROFIT Potentialities 


REPORTS of new oil strikes . 


of producing areas.. 
. have aaa 


. . of accelerating development 
. of expanding natural 
the persistent strength in Oil an 
in recent months. Now, through special “spin-off” 


as markets 
Gas issues 
situations 


arising from the segregation of properties into new subsidiaries, 
the stocks of certain companies offer greatly enhanced oppor- 
tunities for big TWO-WAY profits. 





fold reward to shareholders. 


three days, 
company officials. 





In 1948 Panhandle Eastern Pipeline set u 
| Pad or to develop certain oil and gas lands. In mi 
shareholders received a dividend of Hugoton stock. As one result, an in- 
vestment of $2,463 in Panhandle ak A 

,725 — plus a profit of $1,720 on the Hugoton stock dividend — a two- 


2. Im 1949 Rapenter Oil Company’s stock soared from $155 to $227 in 
en much the same sort of proposition was proposed by 


the Hugoton Production 
-1949 Panhandle 


in January 1949 is now worth 








New “Spin-Off” Opportunities Uncovered 


We have just completed a comprehensive study of every listed and unlisted 


Oil stock, bringin 


to light 18 oil and gas 


“‘spin-off’’ candidates closely 


similar to Panhandle Eastern and Superior. From these we have chosen 8 
as the most desirable ‘“‘buys’’ in their own right — sound, seasoned com- 


panies offerin 
potentialities for profit. 


a high degree of safety in addition to the same twofold 


This new Report on “8 Potential ‘Spin-Off’ Candidates to Bring 
You Big Profits at Small Risk” will enable you to capitalize on 
some of tcday’s most promising situations. in our opinion, in the 
entire Oil Stock group. Send now for a copy, priced at only $1, and 
be prepared for early action on Spin-Off profit opportunities. 


FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| OIL STATISTICS CO., INC., Babson Park, Mass. 31 


| Enclosed is $1. Please send me your Report on “8 Potential 
— Of” Candidates to Bring You Big Profits at Small 
| 


Incorporated in 1923, 
Oil Statistics Co. has 
for more than a quarter 
century served a nation- 
wide group of Oil com- 
panies and Oil inves- 


tors. 
Oil Statistics Co., Ine. | I 
Babson Park, Mass. | CITY......... 
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pects than the often misleading vaga- 
ries of “the averages.” 

It rarely pays to be generally bullish, 
or generally bearish-good judgment 
and a reasonable amount of patience 
are much more important. 

Among the many oil stocks recom- 
mended in this column are two which 
had performed rather dismally until 
recently. These are Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia and Shamrock Oil & Gas, and 
were selling at 37% and 33, respec- 
tively, when they were discussed here 
a year ago. A number of Forses read- 
ers have inquired about these two 
stocks, and all I could tell them was 
that I had not changed, and could 
see no compelling reason to change my 
favorable opinion. 

After publication of their annual re- 
ports for 1951 showing earnings of 
$5.01 a share for Union Oil (vs. $3.09 
in 1950) and $3.87 a share for Sham- 
rock (vs. $3.54 in 1950), and after a 
reappraisal of their oil and gas re- 
serves, the stocks of these two compa- 
nies are beginning to attract more at- 
tention. Even at their present advanced 
prices of 44 for Union Oil and 38 for 
Shamrock, they represent good invest- 
ment value. 

Few readers of the financial pages 
know that the Electric Boat Company 
is the nation’s foremost, and at pres- 
ent the only, private builder of sub- 
marines. Even fewer people know that 
the company has a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Canadair Ltd., which is the 
largest airplane manufacturer of our 
neighbor to the north. In order to 
make its name even more meaningless 
to the average investor, the company 
proposes to change its name to General 
Dynamics Corporation, although the 
publicity release claims that the new 
name “will more adequately describe 
all of the company’s present and pos- 
sible future operations.” 

This sounds mysterious. Maybe it is 
meant to be so. “Security reasons” 
nowadays provide a curtain which is 
as impenetrable as the Iron Curtain. 
It is known, however, that Electric 
Boat has the contract for the world’s 
first nuclear-powered (atomic) sub- 
marine. Thus, the company is in a 
position to acquire, at the Govern- 


‘ment’s expense, an unusual amount of 


knowledge and experience in the de- 
velopment of atomic power plants. 
Who can appraise the value of such 
know-how? 

The known facts on Electric Boat 
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are sufficiently impressive to lend con- 
siderable attraction to the stock, even 
at the current price around 30. 

The company has a $334 million or- 
der backlog on its books, largest in its 
history. It comprises both the parent 
company’s submarine business and 
Canadair’s orders for Sabre Jets and 
trainers for the air forces of the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. The 
company may have earned close to $4 
a share in 1951 and is paying 50c 
quarterly. 

While the stock of any company en- 
gaged primarily in military work must 
be considered speculative, the risk in 
Electric Boat is diminished by the fact 
that the company has earned a profit 
and paid a dividend in every year since 
1936. 


Shortages of critical materials have 
eased so much that a more optimistic 
view of the outlook for the building 
industry is now justified. Most of the 
stocks in this group are selling at con- 
servative prices, where the risk of a 
decline seems less than the apprecia- 
tion potential. 

Among the lower-priced stocks in the 
building industry I like National Gyp- 
sum, now selling below 19 for a 7.4% 
return on basis of the present $1.40 
dividend rate (plus 2% stock in 1951). 
This capably-managed company has 
strengthened its position in the field 
and established a creditable record. In 
the last ten years National Gypsum 
has added more than $16 a share to 
its common stock equity; it has been 
in the black in every year since 1937 
and has not missed a dividend since 
1939. The stock sold above its present 
price in every one of the last seven 
years, and in 1946 sold as high as 33%. 


THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


ladies’ fancies lightly turned to 
thoughts of new Easter hats, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad was all 
agog with plans to make Chessie chic. 
To sooth the plodding passenger, that 
underdog the road so ardently cham- 
pions, C&O guessed it needed a little 
more of the feminine touch. So from 
now on, comely Miss Ann Stevenson 
will take to the rails full-time to check 
Pullmans, coaches, dining cars and 
waiting rooms for cleanliness, courtesy, 
decorations and such. Like a nagging 
wife, says C&O’s VP Tom Deegan, Jr., 
she'll scratch around until something’s 
done about her suggestions too. That 
could be more ominous to the careless 
on the C&O than the news that down 
in Fort Bend County, Texas, Freeport 
Sulphur Company is starting to mine 


April 1, 1952 
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Partial Contents 
I. The Office of the President 

Rules of Presidential Succes- 
sion; the Third Term Amend- 
ment; Ranking of States by Per- 
centages of Republican Votes; 
Sectional Strength of leading par- 
ties in elections from 1900 to 
date; Party Strength by States 
in elections since 1912; Ups and 
Downs of G.O.P.; Sectional 
Strength in cities with 100,000 
population or more; Vote by Age 
Groups; Vote by Occupations; 
The Labor Vote—1946 to date; 
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L. vs. C.I.O. 
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Percentage of Adults Voting 
from 1920 to date; Voting Par- 
ticipation by Sex; Vote for Repre- 
sentatives compared with vote for 
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Number of Electors, how 
chosen, how they vote; Electoral 
Vote and Popular Vote; Com- 
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to date; Electoral Votes by 
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ing is Done in the Conventions. 
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Party; Term; Next Election; 
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Results of an exclusive nation- 
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Yours for 10-Day FREE Examination — 


The Book 
Leading Newspaper, 
Radio and Television 

POLITICAL 


ANALYSTS 
Can’t Do Without! 


Get ALL the FACTS 
First-Hand from 
This Non-Partisan 
Reference Book 


By GEORGE GALLUP 


oo and The American Institute 
of Public Opinion. Foreword 


by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


t+ ERE IS the book that shows clearly with 

facts and charts exactly where President 
Truman got his unexpected last-minute strength 
which refuted earlier polls and won the 1948 
election. Use this volume to find out whether 
you and your business associates are in pivotal 
areas. 


The outcome of the Presidential election this 
fall is of unparalleled importance to every 
American business executive and investor. Public 
interest is more intense than it has been in the 
past twenty years. A historic change in political 
control may be at hand. 


Is there any way to predict the political trend? 
To evaluate the outlook with respect to probable 
voting results? 


"THE POLITICAL ALMANAC—I952" gives 
you the factual basis for anticipating political 
changes. 


The information and data contained in the 
Political Almanac is as correct as human effort 
can make it. Most of the material is based upon 
official election returns; other matter is taken 
from surveys made by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion. 


Reserve Your Copy Today! 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 4-1 
Please rush me on publication a copy of “The Political 
Almanac—1!952" for 10 days’ free examination. At the 
end of this period, | will either return copy without 
obligation or remit $6 plus shipping charges. 
() Remittance of $6 enclosed. [ Bill me. 
(Saves Shipping Charge) . 
On N.Y.C., add 3% for sales tax. 
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Rovar TyPewRiverR 
ComPANY, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amour.ting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending April 30, 1952, has been 
declared payable April 15, 1952 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on March 24, 1952. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable April 15, 
1952, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on March 
24, 1952. 


ROBERT S. MILLER 



















March 12, Secretary 
1952 
——RUYAL 
Handling Equipment 
Locks 
Builders’ Hardware 





254th Dividend 
since 1899 
On March 7, 1952, 
dividend No. 254 
of fifty cents (50¢) per 
share was declared by 
the Board of Directors 
out of past earnings, 
payable on April I, 1952, 
to stockholders of record 
. at the close of business 
My) March 17, 1952. 








PYALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 17 


Tue BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
semi-annual cash dividend of 
One Dollar and Twenty-five 
Cents ($1.25) per share on the 
capital stock the Company, 
payable on May 15, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 15, 1952. 

E. E. DUVALL, Secretary 
March 20, 1952 
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Your dividend notice in FORBES 


’ brimstone. So may Chessie: Hell hath 
no wrath like a woman scorned. 


The golden stream 


Up in Canada, meantime, Resources 
Minister Winters nostalgically recalled 
the days when Canada imported more 
dollars in the pockets of U. S. tour- 
ists than it sent here. Americans still 
spent a larger total, $255 million, in 
Canada last year than Canadian visit- 
ors to the U. S., who parted with $246 
million. But on a per capita basis, Ca- 
nadians are laying out more money on 
their junketings south of the border. 

But he was no more nostalgic than 
100-year-old Wells Fargo & Company. 
When gold-toting Wells Fargo got its 
wheels rolling in March, 1852, the two 
founding adventurers, Henry Wells and 
William G. Fargo, were bucking what 
looked like too much competition from 
Alvin Adam’s Adams & Co. It had 
gotten underway in 1839. 

What gave them their chance was 
the fact that Adams’ California man- 
ager met competition by lending too 
freely and by paying more for gold 
than his rivals. All worked well for 
Adams until “Black Friday” of 1855, 
when panic struck. With three-quarters 
of other business concerns in Califor- 
nia, Adams went under leaving more 
conservative Wells Fargo alone in the 
field. Though the Adams company was 
reorganized in other parts of the coun- 
try, it never won back its lost foothold 
in California against Wells Fargo. 

Celebrating its centennial last month, 
Wells Fargo, now a subsidiary of 
American Express, still was hauling 
some gold. But nothing like the 
freight of golden memories it carries 
from the past. 











SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 





Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on March 4, 
1952,declared quarterly 
dividends on the Com- 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common 
Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable April 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 19, 1952. 

The dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable April 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 19, 1952. 
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directs nationwide attention of $ 
influential investors in finance MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
and industry to your company. March 4, 1952. 
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BOOKLETS 
Valuable booklets are published by 


many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





86. Wuat To Do Asout “Propuctivity 
Pay PLANs: Management consultants from 
Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company contend 
that productivity-pay plan situations are 
“often comparable to a jig-saw puzzle with 
no picture guide.” This pamphlet is aimed 
“to bring order out of this chaos.” The 
problem is clarified by classification of 
plans; the steps to be taken before deci- 
sions are made (18 pages). 


87. Power—Horse or UNIcorn: Speak- 
ing for big business, Henry B. DuPont 
delineates the limit of “economic power” 
left to large corporations. Says he: “To 
measure mechanical power we use a unit 
roughly equivalent to the power of a 
horse, which we term horsepower. As a 
measure of the imaginary powers of big 
business, I think we can adopt the uni- 
corn,” a legendary animal based wholly 
on fable. “We stand in danger that in 
alarm over the supposed economic power 
of business we will lose the true power 
that underlies our strength as a nation” 
(14 pages). 


88. ScIENCE SERVING THE FINE ARTS: 
A discussion of the applications of scientific 
methods used in creating, maintaining and 
detecting works of art by Robert F. Feller, 
fellow of the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research (4 pages). 


89. PropucTion CONTROL SYSTEMS AND 
Procepures: Highly detailed, this publica- 
tion from Remington Rand is an introduc- 
tion to up-to-date methods of keeping 
working records. It is aimed “to provide 
management with the essential procedures, 
forms and equipment for the effective 
planning and scheduling of work in the 
shop, and for controlling its progress and 
completion at minimum expense with 
maximum certainty” (55 pages). 


90. Urnsan TrANsportaTion: A brief 
history of urban transportation “from horse 
car to motor bus,” and the part the ACF- 
Brill Motor Company played in this de- 
velopment (15 pages). 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 145 


The Board of Directors on March 12, 
1952, declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents per 
share upon the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend will be 
paid by ‘check on April 15, 1952, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 24, 1952. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Cuaistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 


To Add To and Protect Stock Profits—To Meet Today's Tax Problems! 


$1,000 invested in the stocks that make up the Dow-Jones Averages in 1942 would 
have grown to $2,337 by 1946. 


But look what some of the little-known but brilliant-performing Common Stock 
"Warrants" did in the same period: 


$1,000 in United Corp. Warrants in 1944 rose to $83,000 
by 1946! 


$1,000 in Tri-Continental Warrants in 1942 skyrocketed 
to $170,000 in 1946! 


$1,000 in RKO Warrants in 1942 zoomed to $208,000 
in 1946! 


Yes, sizeable profits have been made in Warrants in the past, will again! 

This Special Study by the Staff of Investors Advisory Institute, subsidiary of 
35-year-old B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., tells you exactly what a Warrant is, 
what to look for in a Warrant, which Warrants to buy now, which to avoid, which to 
watch for possible short sales. It tells also how to use Warrants to—l!) Realize big 
capital gains with minimum risk; 2) Take paper profits yet retain your position in 
the market; 3) Prevent possible losses beyond the allowable offset against ordinary 
income. 


The present high tax economy calls for a knowledge of the modern invest- 
ment methods you can employ to add to and protect your profits. Common Stock 
Warrants are one of the tools astute traders are using today. 


This Study not only tells you just how the average investor can use Warrants with 
profit at this stage of the market—and particularly in the light of higher income 
taxes—but actually warns against the purchase of certain Warrants and explains 
why it favors these 2 Perpetual.Warrants for purchase right now: 


#1. Selling for about $7 and is a perpetual Warrant in a leading 
closed-end investment company that has been highly successful 
with "Special Situations." 


#2. Selling around $4. Is a perpetual Warrant in a closed-end 
company with the bulk of its funds invested in leading com- 
mon stocks. Has a leverage factor of 10. This means that 
with every 10% advance in the market, these Warrants should 
advance 100%! 


The Investors Advisory Institute is putting both of these 2 low-priced per- 
petual Warrants under “Continuous Supervision.” 


This means that you will be advised right in our weekly Service how long to "Hold," 
when to "Buy" more, when to "Sell." Here, at last, is the kind of Service in- 


_ vestors have always wanted but could not secure at a moderate fee until now! 


Besides “Continuous Supervision,” our Weekly 8-page Service (printed after the 
market closes Friday and sent first-class or air-mail to reach you Monday) brings 
you a score of valuable Services like those listed at right. 


This unique Study of "Common Stock Warrants” featuring "2 Low-Priced Perpetual 
Warrants to Buy Now," is FREE of extra cost with a three-month trial subscription 
to the weekly 8-page Service of the Investors Advisory Institute for $15; six months 
for $25; or a whole year for only $45. 


Send for Your Copy of this eye-opening report on "Common Stock 
Warrants" - + Mail Coupon at Right with Remittance TODAY! 





Use These 12 Weekly Features 
For Greater Profits in 1952 


1. Consensus of Leading Experts on the 
near-term and long-term market outlook. Clear- 
Cut Analysis of the reasons behind their pre- 
dictions. 

2. Our Own Market Forecast, telling you 
in unhedged language what to do and why. 


3. Present Investment Policy . . . what per- 
centage of your funds to keep in cash... in 
bonds .. . in stocks. 


4. Three “Supervised” Investment Pro- 
grams—for Appreciation ... for Income... 
for Stability—plus weekly program changes. 


5. "Stock Report'"—detailed analysis and ap- 
praisal of the stock in the week's limelight. 


6. "Industry of the Week"—complete study 


of the industry making top news .. . carefully 
analyzed and appraised. 
7. Low- Priced Speculations .. . selected 


low-priced issues with different characteristics 
and purposes under Continuous Supervision. 


8. Digests of current writing by market. author- 
ities. 


9. What Traders are recommending to their 
clients. 


10. “Review of Recommended Stocks” .. . 


a summary of significant news affecting "Super- 
vised Recommendations" and your investments. 


11. Investment and Business Barometers 
. vital facts needed for sound security man- 
agement graphically presented. 


12. Earnings and Dividend Calendar .. . 
summary of earnings reported and dividend 
actions on major stocks. 
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---Convenient Order Form---: 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. : 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 1 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. : 
Please rush Special Study on “Common Stock Warrants” | 
featuring ‘2 Low-Priced Perpetual Warrants to Buy 


Now” with my subscription to your weekly Service as 
checked below: 


0 3 Months $15 
C) One Year $45 
(3-Ring Binder Included FREE with 6 Months 
or One Year) 
LC] Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year. (Foreign Rates 
on Request) 
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OO 6 Months $25 
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THOUGHTS 





We face the necessity of solving our 
problems at home in ways which may 
offer guidance to millions abroad grop- 
ing for their own solutions. We must 
find answers for pressing problems of 
world peace, for raising living stand- 
ards, safeguarding individual liberty 
and bringing management and labor to 
an understanding of the united effort 
necessary to advance the common 
good. If we face these issues we will 
find answers which will benefit our own 
people and provide the world with the 
lead it is looking for. This is surely our 
mission in the world today, and our 
great challenge. —Wzu.i1aM L. Batt. 


We need not concern ourselves much 
about rights of property if we faithfully 
ebserve the rights of persons. 

—CALvIN COOLIDGE. 


There are but two ways of paying a 
debt; increase of industry in raising in- 
come, or increase of thrift in laying out. 

—CARLYLE. 


It is easy, in the world, to live after 
the world’s opinion; it is easy, in soli- 
tude, to live after your own; but the 
great man is he who, in the midst of 
the crowd, keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of solitude. 

—EMERSON. 


Money and time are the heaviest 
burdens of life, and the unhappiest of 
all mortals are those who have more of 
either than they know how to use. 

—JOHNSON. 


Universal peace will be realized, not 
because man will become better, but 
because a new order of things, a new 
science, new economic necessities, will 
impose peace. —ANATOLE FRANCE. 


If you have a great ambition take 
as big a step as possible in the direc- 
tion of fulfilling it, but if the step is 
only a tiny one, don’t worry if it is 
the largest one now possible. 

—MitprReD MCAFEE. 


I am fully convinced that the soul 
is indestructible, and that its activity 
will continue through eternity. It is like 
the sun, which, to our eyes, seems to 
set in night; but it has in reality only 
gone to diffuse its light elsewhere. 

—GoETHE. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Loyalty cannot be blueprinted. It 
cannot be produced on an assembly 
line. In fact, it cannot be manufactured 
at all, for its origin is the human heart 
—the center of self-respect and human 
dignity. It is a force which leaps into 
being only when conditions are exactly 
right for it—and it is a force very sensi- 
tive to betrayal. -Maurnice R. FRANKS. 


Hundreds would never have known 
want if they had not at first known 
waste. —SPURGEON. 


So long as any number among us 
remains indifferent to the . . . rights 
of our fellow-citizens, or becomes emo- 
tionally unbalanced to the point of 
overriding such rights, they are striking 
not at our first, but at our last line of 
defense. —FrRancis BIDDLE. 


Every organism requires an environ- 
ment of friends, partly to shield it from 
violent changes, and partly to supply it 
with its wants. 

—ALFRED N. WHITEHEAD. 


The man who waits for things to turn 
up has his eyes fixed on his toes. 
—CRESWELL MACLAUGHLIN. 


You have to be little to belittle. 
—BALTIMORE BEACON. 


Thinking leads a man to knowledge. 
He may see and hear, and read and 
learn whatever he pleases, and as much 
as he pleases; he will never know any- 
thing of it, except as he has thought it 
over. .. . By thinking he has made it 
the property of his own mind. 

—JOHANN PESTALOZZI. 


Disbelief in futurity loosens in a 
great measure the ties of morality, and 
may be for that reason pernicious to 
the peace of civil society. —HuvuMeE. 


We must not let go manifest truths 
because we cannot answer all questions 
about them —JEREMY COLLIER. 





It is the mark of a superior man that, 
left to himself, he is able endlessly to 
amuse, interest and entertain himself 
out of his personal stock of meditations, 
ideas, criticisms, memories, philosophy, 
humor, and what not. 

—GerorcE NATHAN, 


Men’s hearts ought not be set against 
one another, but set with one another, 
and all against evil only. —CaRLyLe. 


Today, the atom, in the form of 
weapons, is the shield of our liberties 
and the bulwark of our freedoms. To- 
morrow, in the form of peacetime pow- 
er, the atom can remake this world 
closer to the heart’s desire. 

—Rep. Henry M. JAckson. 


I take it to be a principal rule of 
life, not to be too much addicted to 
any one thing. —TERENCE. 


Doing good is the only certainly 
happy action of a man’s life. 
—Sir P. Siwney. 


The pith of conversation does not 
consist in exhibiting your own superior 
knowledge on matters of small impor- 
tance, but enlarging, improving and 
correcting information you possess, by 
the authority of others. 

—WALTER ScorTt. 


Toleration is good for all or it is 
good for none. —EDMUND BURKE. 


Look not sorrowfully into the past; 
it comes not back again. Wisely im- 
prove the present; it is thine. Go forth 
to meet the shadowy future without 
fear, and with a manly heart. 

—Henry W. LONGFELLOow. 


It takes a lot of time to get experi- 
ence, and once you have it you ought 
to go on using it. 

—BENJAMIN M. Duccar. 


If a man has peace with the uni- 
verse, peace with his own soul, and 
peace with his fellowmen, that man 
has religion. —J. Wii1aM Lioyp. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely, boxed, $7.50. 














A Text... 


Sent in by M. K. Murray, Chi- 
cago, Ill. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


They helped every one his neighbor; and 
every one said to his brother, Be of good 
courage. 


—IsaAIAH 41:6 
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Growth eee 





The growth of American Cyanamid 
Company from a. producer of nitrogen 
fertilizer into one of America’s leading 
manufacturers of diversified chemicals 
has been steady and consistent. 


Growth was inherent in the nature of the 
company’s original product—calcium 
cyanamide. From this seed has grown a 
chemical tree whose branches serve 
virtually all industry. One calcium 
cyanamide-derived chemical alone—mela- 
mine—is the source of compounds which 
are effecting outstanding improvements 
in such varied products as textiles, paper, 
leather, plastics and surface coatings! 


Other branches of the Cyanamid tree have 


spread in similar ways to provide new and 
useful products that find ever increasing 
application in many fields. In addition, 
the company has paced its expansion to 
meet the intensified demands for basic 
chemical materials in industrial processes. 


Today, Cyanamid’s forty-two plants in 
this country and abroad employ over 
20,000 people and produce over 5,000 
items for more than 200 industries. And 
its staff includes more than 1500 tech- 
nically trained. personnel engaged in 
research and development work. 


This is a part of the picture that makes 
Cyanamid outstanding for growth in the 


rapidly expanding chemical field. 








AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


mM: 




















UNPDPED 


One of the world’s largest fully-integrated steel 
mills will soon be in operation in the Greater 
Philadelphia area... joining the nearly 8,000 
manufacturers already prospering here... add- 
ing to the present annual output of nearly 
$8,000,000,000 in manufactured products. . . in- 
creasing the present working force of well over 
a half-million! Drawing card for industry is the 
fast growing Port of Philadelphia, the Nation’s 
second largest. Through this famous port go 
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metals, textiles, food, chemicals—a hundred 
other vital cargoes; more than 70,000,000 tons 
last year. Other attractions—fine living condi- 
tions; a solid, stable labor force owning their 
homes; the hub of three great railroads; ample 
highways and airfields. Here power is reliable— 
ready for to-day’s needs and geared for future 
demands. If your plans call for expansion, set 
your site in the Greater Philadelphia area and 
you will be in to-day’s Land of Opportunity. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Serving the Worlds 


Greatest Industria/ Area 





CONPPANY 


